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ARE ALL MADE 


When your wife sees the Triple-C on 
a food can, she can be sure that the 
vegetables or fruit inside are fully-pro- 
tected—and just as nourishing and 
wholesome as when they were picked. 

Folks have learned that the Conti- 
nental trademark is a mark of quality. 
And that holds true whether you see it 
on paper cups, fibre drums, plastic 
products or war weapons. 

That’s why it’s a good idea to keep 
your eye on Continental—and on the 
Continental trademark. When the war 
is won, you’ll be seeing it more and 
more on quality products in industry 
and in your home. 

* * SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN * x 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — 








FOR PACKAGING 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums + Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
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Top SPECIFIC NEEDS / 


Your nearby Ditto Business Systems designer 
has had thousands of hours of creating and 
applying Ditto methods to a wide variety of 
commercial and industrial operations. He is 
a specialist in his field—a man with whom 
you will find ‘it ‘profitable to consult. He is 

“at your service” now or any time to advise 
you regarding— 
PRODUCTION — Use Ditto—Save up to 36 
hours getting orders into your shop! 
ORDER BILLING —Eliminate 90 per cent 
of all typing! 
PAYROLL—All records from one single 
writing! 
PURCHASING -— Get raw materials into your 
plant 10 days faster! 

Write today for sample Ditto Systems 

DITTO, Inc., 646 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, lilinois 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


| QC) 346764 


BUY WAR BONDS 


) Soto AND STAMPS 
* 














Title Reg. 


Ration point values. Point value 
changes were announced for April. 

Red points. Values for pork, pork prod- 
ucts, lard, shortening, margarine and salad 
and cooking oils were raised 1 to 3 points. 
Point values for beef, lamb, veal, rationed 
cheeses and butter were not changed. 

Blue points. Canned peas, in the No. 2 
can, were raised 10 points io 30. Aspara- 
gus in the same-sized container was set at 
20 points, an increase of 10.,Point values 
of canned sweet cherries, plums and prunes 
and tomato juice were cut deeply. Tomato 
juice was reduced from 20 points to 10 for 
a No. 2 can. 

Coupons validated. Five new red stamps, 
worth 10 points each, were validated for 
the April rationing period. They are K2, 


L2, M2, N2, and P2. They are good 
through July 31. Five blue stamps were 


validated, with the same expiration date. 


They are T2, U2. V2, W2, and X2. 


Building materials. The War Produc- 
tion Board summarized the material sup- 
ply situations in the construction field 
follows: 

Lumber. Extremely tight, especially 
one and two-inch boards. 

Plywood. Softwood plywood, very tight; 
hardwood plywood, critical. 

Building boards. Short in some types, 
easy in others. 

Roofing. Wood shingles 
roofing growing tight. 

Steel. Scarce in all 
plate, which is easier. 

Masonry. Adequate supply of bricks, 
concrete, blocks and tile. 

Screening. Very scarce and tightly con- 
trolled. 

Pipe. In very short supply. 

Plumbing fixtures. Generally available, 
both fittings and trims are scarce. 

Heating equipment. Scarce, particularly 
cast-iron radiation and steel boilers. 


scarce, asphalt 


lines except 


Naval losses. The Navy totaled up its 
combat-ship losses, from Pearl Harbor up 
to March 29, 1945, as 221 vessels sunk, 
46 overdue and presumed lost and 10 de- 
stroyed to prevent capture, a total of 277 
Included were 1 battleship, 11 aircraft 
carriers, 6 heavy cruisers, 3 light cruisers, 
54 destroyers, 7 destroyer escorts, 41 sub- 
marines, and 154 miscellaneous. 


Fleet cutback. The Navy’s fleet con- 
struction program was curtailed. Of a pro- 
gram of 84 warships, intended to replace 
any unexpected losses in the war with 
Japan, 72 were canceled. The 12 to be 
built are escort carriers. The Navy de- 
cided that general economic conditions, 
including the most efficient use of man 
power and material, necessitated the can- 
cellations. 
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Curfew. James F. Byrnes, the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
said the midnight curfew on places of 
amusement would be withdrawn or modi- 
fied as soon as war progress permits. Mean- 
while, the issuance of regulations carrying 
sanctions against violators was postponed 
indefinitely. Officials said public support 
of the curfew was so general that formal 
enforcement action was not necessary. 


Shoes. The Office of Price Administration 
announced that all infants’ shoes would be 
subject to rationing, beginning May 1. 
Heretofore, sizes 4 to 8 been ra- 
tioned, and smaller sizes left ration free. 
The purpose is to channel more materials 
into the larger Meanwhile, the Of- 
fice of Civilian Requirements wants pro- 
duction of 150,000,000 pairs of fabric shoes 
with synthetic rubber soles for adults, to 
supplement diminishing supplies of leather 
footwear 


have 


s1zes. 


Knitwear. A special program designed 
to increase production of knitwear in the 
next three months announced by 
WPB. Thirty-three items are included, 
among them infants’ and children’s ho- 
siery, underwear and outerwear, men’s 
work socks and men’s and women’s utility 
sweaters. 


was 


Army clothing. The Army named a mis- 
sion of textile and apparel experts to de- 
velop production in French and Belgian 
textile mills and provide an additional 
source of Army clothing abroad. The ac- 
tion is intended to reduce the drain of 
Army requirements on domestic textiles, 
save shipping space and assist in the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of France and Bel- 
gium. 


Candy bars. Reduced Army purchasing 
of candy bars and rolled or packaged con- 
fections is expected to result in a big in- 
crease in the supply of such candies for 
civilians. Candymakers, previously _ re- 
quired to reserve 50 per cent of their 
production for the Government, now must 
set aside only 35 per cent. 


Air-mail rates. The Post Office Depart- 
ment made a substantial reduction in air- 
mail rates to most Central and South 
American countries. Rates to Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, the Bahamas, Jamaica, and 
the Dominican Republic were unchanged. 


Housing loans. Resumption of insured 
loans on houses built for war workers was 
the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Such operations had_ been 
suspended since February pending con- 
gressional action to provide additional 
funds for the program. 
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Wong Rolls Like a Fill 


-.. but Mrs. J. Woofington Smith-Smythe wishes That is why over 300 million New Departure 
she hadn’t had to demonstrate it in just that way. Ball Bearings are at work in this war. That is why 
Especially since that fundamental fact 7s being dem- designers of new and better machinery are design- 
onstrated in thousands of ways in every phase of ing more ball bearings into it than ever before. 


war and industry. We believe that nothing but the ball bearing has 


so many and varied advantages—in so many - 
applications. Particularly when backed by the 
ar technical skill and experience that goes into 


the latest developments in war and industry. \ sad New Departure Ball Bearings. 





For the ball bearing carries the loads on free- 
rolling steel balls—making possible the higher 
speeds, heavier loads and rigidity essential to 
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Your Post-War 
Plant in MAINE 


@ Are you planning to establish an 
Eastern branch to better your competi- 
tive position in the post-war struggle 
for domestic and foreign markets; or to 
launch a new business enterprise? Then, 
consider the many advantages of a 
plant location in Beare. 


@ A look at the map will reveal some; 
our nearness to the largest domestic 
markets for both consumer and indus- 
trial products; our location on the di- 
rect air-cargo routes to Europe; the 
direct line by water from our seaports 
to major South American markets; our 
splendid transportation facilities; our 
many raw materials resources; our vast 
water and electric power supply. 


@ There are other factors equally in- 
ducing; the State’s encouragement of 
business enterprise in the American 
manner; our tax structure and sound 
financial condition. 


@ Compare with any other area the 
traditional ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness of our workers which makes them 
craftsmen in anything they do; their 
understanding of management prob- 
lems; their high standard of living and 
healthful recreational opportunities 
which make for contentment. 


@ Then think of yourself and the en- 
vironment in which you and your fam- 
ily can live, inan American community, 
rich in cultural, educational and reli- 
gious advantages, with all “‘Vacation- 
land” at your doorstep. 

@ This book describes the many ad- 
vantages of Jocating your business 
home in Maine. Let us send you a copy 
and, if you just ask, help you find a 
factory site or existing plant facilities 
that can be economically converted to 
your needs. 


GET TO KNOW 
INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


Maine Development Commission 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE, ROOM N 
State House, Augusta, Maine 
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What you as 
as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect as much steel, 


copper and other controlled materials for 


civilian production in the second quarter . 


of 1945 as in the preceding quarter. Be- 
cause of military demands, the War Pro- 
duction Board is cutting by 20 per cent the 
allocations of controlled materials for op- 
erating, maintenance and repair uses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes obtain more leni- 
ent tax treatment of violations of wage 
and salary ceilings established by the Gov- 
ernment. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue amends regulations so as to per- 
mit Government agencies to certify that 
you ought to be allowed some deductions, 
for tax purposes, of wages and salaries 
paid in violation of the Stabilization Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting soon 
any Government-owned machine tools in 
preparation for reconversion to civilian 
production. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. is operating a “trading pit” from 
which idle machine tools are channeled 
into further war production or to other 
Government agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT pay your employes a 
bonus for bringing you new workers. In 
one case, a regional war labor board re- 
jects a company-union proposal that em- 
ployes be paid a $5 bonus for recruiting 
new workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a private 
lending institution, postpone until Novem- 
ber 1 the first payment by homeowners 
on fuel-conservation loans. The Federal 
Housing Administration allows such post- 
ponement for loans made after April 1. 
FHA guarantees these loans when they 
are used for installing insulation, weather 
stripping, etc., on homes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get a new top-grade 
passenger-car tire unless you are in one of 
the four priority groups of occupations 
listed by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. This preferential list will serve as a 
guide in deciding who gets first chance at 
the dwindling supply of tires. 


a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN possibly obtain payment of 
money that is owed to you by business 
companies or individuals in liberated coun- 
tries of Europe. The Treasury announces 
that it will, in certain cases, approve such 
payments from blocked accounts. This ap- 
plies to France, Belgium and other liber- 
ated countries of Europe—with which 
postal communication has been restored, 
but does not apply to enemy countries. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, as a rule, use second- 
hand material to manufacture an item for 
which you are not authorized to use new 
material. In a new interpretation, WPB 
points out that used materials are subject 
to the same controls as new materials, ex- 
cept in the case of scrap or where it is 
specified otherwise. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get an extension 
of time in which to repay excessive profits 
under a renegotiated war contract. The 
War Contracts Price Adjustment Board, 
in revising its rules, leaves the way open 


for such extension, where undue hardship | 


would result for contractors. 
* ¥* 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a steel 
mill, accept any more orders for delivery 
of hot rolled pickled sheets or strip to 
distributors during the second quarter. 
This restriction is ordered by WPB to in- 
sure maximum steel production. 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying the recent- 
ly increased demurrage charges on tank 
cars until June 30. On request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission extends the time 
during which the higher demurrage 
charges will be collected on. tank cars 
owned, leased or controlled by railroads 
and private companies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell prefabricated non- 
dwelling wooden buildings without follow- 
ing a newly established pricing formula. 
The OPA formula applies to lumberyards, 
manufacturers, retail dealers and distribu- 
tors. It takes into account the value of 
the lumber and the actual cost of labor. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


‘courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“But youve got to get here tomorrow!” 





“I’m trying, hon! sweating it out right here in the railroad station—while 

“Been right on schedule—all they watch for a last-minute cancellation . . . 

the way from New Guinea. Will He Get to His Own Wedding? 

But now—I'm stuck. THAT DEPENDS on whether someone realizes this: 

“The only train home until Half the Pullman fleet of sleeping cars is still in troop 

morning is the All-Pullman service. The other half is carrying more passengers than 

Limited. And it’s sold out. So the whole fleet carried in peacetime. Prompt cancella- 

is the plane. tion of unwanted space is necessary to prevent wasting 

“But listen, hon. There’s still accommodations that people need. 

a chance that the railroad and So please—when your plans change—cancel well in advance 
Pullman people will get me on that train. of train departure and make the Pullman bed reserved for 

“I told them why it’s important and they've practically Yu available to someone else—possibly a serviceman. 

tied themselves in knots trying to help. That’s why I’m * KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS—KEEP ON KEEPING THEM! & 


PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 


@ Busy with its war job, now—butlook- them—the Duplex-Roomettecar—you'll 
ing forward to the day when new-type have a private room for little, if any, more 
D oe O i ice p 

















O wonder, indeed! For General 

Electric Lamp Research has help- 
ed reduce the cost of a G-E 60-watt bulb 
to 10c—one-fourth its cost in 1923! And 
has increased the light it gives you by 
56%! That’s six times more value for 
you! What’s more, during this same 
period, electric service companies have 


sharply reduced the cost of electric 


saat . 


GENERAL 


E 


MAZDA 
LAMPS 


STAY BRIGHTER LONGER | 





So 


current to give you still more for your 
money. But this is only part of the story. 
This improvement in the 60-watt lamp 
is typical of the developments which 
G-E lamp research has been making 
for over sixty years, to bring you more 
and more light for less and less cost. 


And always it is guided by this 


aim: To make G-E lamps... GA, gh 
As 


G‘E MAZDA LAMPS 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 
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Military phase of Europe's war is about over; is ending in a triumph for 
U.S.-British forces, in what amounts to a super-blitzkrieg in U.S. style. 

Germany may continue to thrash around for a time. She may do some last- 
ditch resisting here and there, but large-scale warfare in the West is ending. 
It's just a question now of how rapidly the disintegration occurs. 

An accounting at this closing stage shows the following: 

Cost of war in Europe in U.S. lives, while high, is less than expected. Two 
wars in 3 years have cost under 1,000,000 casualties, under 300,000 lives. 

U.S. Army, for its size, is the world's most powerful army. It is master 
of the modern blitz, able to roll faster, farther and to pack more of a punch than 
any other army in history. U.S. Navy and Air Forces, of course, are in a class 
by themselves, are without any near rivals in power or performance. 

U.S. generalship is proved to have been brilliant both in conception of 
strategy and in tactics fulfilling that strategy. U.S. soldiers and fliers are 
shown to be the world's best. Their numbers were in about a 5 to l ratio to 
those of Allied troops in the brilliant West Front operations of 1944 and 1945. 

Industry in U.S. is so far ahead of any other war industry in its ability 
to produce that there is little ground for comparison. 

There is no doubt of U.S. ability to win wars, no doubt that U.S. is the 
world's No. 1 power; that its warmaking strength is unrivaled by any nation. 











That's on the military side. It isn't on the political side. It is not 
proof that U.S. knows what to do with its victory after a war is won. It isn't a 
guarantee that the rest of the world will follow U.S. leadership after war. 

Actually, U.S. isn't doing so well in the world politically. 

Secret agreements, secretly arrived at by Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill, tend 
to jolt confidence in the wisdom of this leadership, as deals leak out. 

Trusteeship idea that U.S. is offering for postwar rule of colonies and for 
key bases in the world is failing to spark favorably with Britain-France. 

Reparations policy is being shaped both by a desire to get repayment for some 
of the damage done and by a desire to capitalize on Germany's loss of her indus- 
try. Forced labor, raw material control, industry shifting are accepted. 

Civil strife in China, an incipient threat to world peace of the future, is 
not yielding to U.S. treatment; is to be a sore spot for early postwar. 

















Also, there is no use blinking the fact that top U.S. officials are not 
happy over the attitude now being shown by Russia's Stalin, by evidence that 
Marshal Stalin may be set to play the isolationist role after this war that the 
U.S. Senate played after the last war. It's all very strange. 

Mr. Roosevelt is disturbed by events; is not so confident of Russia's full 
co-operation as he was. After his long trip to Yalta, after all of the bright 
promises made at that meeting, the President is faced with these facts: 

Poland is without the representative government promised it; is ruled by 
the government Russia imposed. That is proving to be an embarrassment. 





(over) 
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Rumania is ruled by a Russian-imnosed government. There is not the full [ 
consultation that had been promised to take the place of unilateral action. 

Yugoslavia lacks the coalition rule promised it. 

Turkey, after entering the war against Germany, was bluntly jolted with 
notice, given without prior warning to U.S.-Britain, that Russia was canceling 
her nonaggression treaty with Turkey, opening the Dardanelles question. 

U.S. officials are taken aback a bit by word that Foreign Minister Molotov 
will not attend the full-dress conference in San Francisco to create a new world ; 
league; that Ambassador Gromyko will head Russia's small delegation. 

Smaller nations are somewhat disturbed, too, by Stalin's insistence that 
Russia have 3 votes, not 1, in the assembly of the new league. Stalin earlier had 
demanded and had been given a big-power veto over any action to be taken by the 
Security Council of the proposed league. 

U.S. officials are a bit perturbed by attacks Russian papers are making on 
China's Chiang Kai-shek. U.S. has just hitched its kite firmly to Chiang. 

All of this suggests that the relationships among the Big Three may not be 
so chummy after all; that military co-operation is one thing and political co- 
operation another. It suggests that Stalin may not be so enthusiastic about the 
idea of world co-operation as many had supposed; that he may be as finicky as the 
U.S. Senate ever thought of being on the fine points of an agreement that could 
in any way limit Russia's freedom of action. 

That isn't to criticize. It is just to call attention to what may be the 
evidence of a very hard fact. There wasn't anything the world could do about the 
U.S. attitude after World War I, and there isn't much that can be done about 
Russia's attitude after World War II if it is in the direction of isolation. 

U.S. may discover that military power doesn't solve all problems. 























At home, after war in Europe does die out, as it will before long...ece 

The 1,000,000 men in training for cembat will move rapidly to the Pacific. 

About 1,500,000 men will become eligible for discharge from the Army.. It is 
doubtful, however, if many.can get out in early months after one war ends. 

Veterans in the Pacific will get out on the same basis as those who have : 
been fighting in Europe. Combat record, number of dependents, will be factors. 

Fewer men than earlier expected will get furloughs at home while shifting 
from the European war theater to the Pacific theater. Difficulties of trans- 
port and of organization are complicating that plan and causing its reduction. 

Draft can slow near to stopping point for all but 17-year-olds becoming 18, 
once German war ends. Army then will begin to cut back. 








Meat will begin to be more abundant in August or September. 

Sugar is unlikely to be more plentiful for a good many months. 

Clothing supplies, shoes are unlikely to become as scarce as many reports 
suggest. It is true, too, that the public is well stocked with clothes. 

Military surpluses in Europe are to be larger than anticipated. That is 
because the job of cracking Germany is proving less difficult than expected. 

Cutbacks in arms programs will be quite heavy after German war. 
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Invasion of Okinawa, 400 miles from Japan, is like invading Japan itself; 
is of basic importance to the job of getting that war ended. 

Once that big island is firmly in U.S. hands..... 

Air bases of almost unlimited capacity can be had for immense operations 
against Japan. Okinawa can afford what England afforded off Europe's coast. 

Naval bases, bases for building up Supplies, for staging troops can be had 
very close to Japan. Philippines will be far to the rear. 

Japan rapidly is being squeezed into a very tight corner. 





See also pages 14, 19, 53. 
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Through Three Invasions 





From an east coast port comes the remarkable story 
of the men of the crack 1006th Seabees who, along 
with their fleet of GMC amphibious ‘‘Ducks,” 


served through the thick of three European invasions. 


Receiving their ‘SDucks”’ early in 1943, they first took them 
into action at Sicily. Next came the Italian campaign with 
bitter beachhead battles at Salerno and Anzio. The 1006th 
used their “Ducks” to maneuver pontoon causeways into 
position between boat and beach at Salerno. At Anzio, using _ 
the same sturdy vehicles, veterans of the 1006th aided another 
crack Seabee outfit (the 579th) in driving off enemy bombers 
with heavy machine gun fire. Then, came the Normandy in. 
vasion and the toughest test of all. On D-day plus one, and 
for weeks thereafter, these Seabees and their seagoing trucks 
performed a variety of vital missions, ashore and afloat. 





In the words of the war reporter who got this story firsthand 
-.. ‘These GMC ‘Ducks’ were bombed and strafed, beaten by 
heavy seas, bounced over rough roads, and they are still going 
strong with another unit of building-fighting Navy men.” 





Saeed news photo shows GMC 
‘‘Ducks’’ braving enemy fire to 
get supplies to Anzio beachhead. 


ORE WAR B 
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Gerrine things done ’til the war is won” 











is still the big job of Long Distance. 


Sometimes there’s a particularly heavy load 
on certain circuits, as many busy hands 


reach for the telephone all at once. 


Then the operator will ask your help by say- 


ing—‘‘Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” | 


LISTEN TO ""THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 
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LAST LAP TO BERLIN: 
PAY-OFF ON U.S. PLANNING 


Vindication for Eisenhower Strategy of Broad Sweep Across Rhine 


How American generalship 
prepared many-pronged drive 
by cleanup west of River 


The U.S. now emerges as the real au- 
thor of the victory over Germany. An 
American plan, carried out mainly ‘by 
American forces under American leaders, 
wrecked Germany’s western armies and 
opened the way for the winning of the 
war. Such is the true story, now coming 
to light, of the German debacle. 

Presently happening is what had been 
planned for the late months of 1944. To- 
day’s process of shattering Germany’s de- 
fenses and slicing through her territory 
then had just begun. That process was 
checked by the German break-through in 
the Ardennes in December. Now, as shown 
by the map on pages 12 and 13, the over- 
running of Germany goes on again at a 
rapid pace. Thus, finally, events are prov- 
ing that, as an attempt to avert a Ger- 
man disaster, the Ardennes attack failed. 

Germany is being overrun in a mag- 
nified, American version of the blitz that 





the Germans themselves invented. To the 
south, one American drive is pushing 
toward Bavaria, where it may meet the 
Russian offensive from the east through 
Austria. Farther north, another drive is 
threatening to get across the narrow waist 
of Central Germany. A third thrust has 
enveloped the Ruhr, Germany’s greatest 
industrial area, whose factories now are re- 
duced to rubble from bombings. And north 
of the Ruhr, British and Canadians as 
well as Americans under Field Marshal Sir 
Bernard Montgomery are on their way 
toward the North German ports and to 
probable meetings with the Russian armies 
on the Northern plains of Germany. Mass 
surrenders point to a progressive collapse. 

The U.S. military concept of how to 
defeat Germany was shaped and put into 
action by the American general, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. The soundness of that con- 
cept now is being demonstrated by results. 
Present operations in Germany are a reve- 
lation of American leadership and strength. 
That’s the testimony of events. 

U.S. troops operating in Germany out- 
number the British, Canadian and French 


forces about 5 to 1. Sorties flown by air- 
craft have been preponderantly American 
in the ratio of 3 to 1. Most of the weap- 
ons on the Western Front, as well as many 
thousands of tanks, trucks and planes used 
by the Russians, came from the United 
States. Western Front strategy and tactics 
have followed the lines insisted upon by 
high-ranking U.S. generals. 

The facts, now a cause for a certain de- 
gree of U.S. military pride, do not dis- 
count the immense efforts of Russia and 
Britain. Nevertheless, the results in Ger- 
many do reveal how this country mobi- 
lized the greatest military forces in its 
history and used them to bring the war to 
its concluding stage. That development per- 
mits evaluation of basic decisions as to 
strategy, organization and tactics. 

Choice of the Rhineland as the main 
battlefield now is proved correct. Over 
some objection by British generals, the de- 
cision to try to smash the main German 
forces west of the Rhine was made by 
General Eisenhower. That decision in- 
volved spreading Allied forces along an ex- 
tended front, with concentration of power 


CAPTURED NAZIS ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


Mass surrenders heralded a collapse 
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in offensive operations at key points, leav- 
ing less power than the British advocated 
for use in building defenses against a pos- 
sible German attack. 

The Ardennes break-through seemed for 
a time to show a weakness in the Eisen- 
hower strategy. But the present collapse 
deprives that temporary German victory 
of its brilliance. The Germans paid heavily 
with losses for their gain in time. Also, they 
gave General Eisenhower the chance he 
wanted, to fight it out west of the Rhine. 

The strategy of bridging the Rhine 
along most of its length also has proved 
out. This involved choice between an 
Eisenhower plan of cutting the German 
Army into two parts and rolling up and 
destroying each part, and a British plan 
of concentrating heavy forces on a narrow 
front to punch a small hole in Germany’s 
defenses and fan out behind. 

Again, the Eisenhower strategy proved 
sound. To prepare for the multiple cross- 
ings, the American Ninth and First ar- 
mies drove their wedge deeply toward the 
Rhine, and then struck north and south 
to roll up the Rhine defenses. Destruction 
or rout of the German armies left the Al- 
lies in position all along the Rhine to 
cross and seize bridgeheads and _ resulted 
in actual capture by the First Army of the 
Remagen bridge. 

The try for a quick smashup of Ger- 
man forces in the Saar and Palatinate 
area, a spot decision as to tactics by Amer- 
ican field commanders, panned out rich 
rewards. General Omar N. Bradley and 


Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton insisted that’ 


the U.S. Third Army could break up the 
Saar defenses by a dash across the Moselle. 
The British thought it would be a slow 
process that would retard the main oper- 
ation. Actually, that swift maneuver cost 
Germany more than 100.000 of her best 
troops in a few days, put the Third Army 
and helped put the Seventh in position to 
join a rampage into Germany. 

American-type tanks, built for mass 
operations, with high speed, long range 
and easy maintenance, seem to have justi- 
fied General Eisenhower’s confidence that 
they would do their main job of disor- 
ganizing Germany’s internal defenses, once 
loose behind the enemy lines. U.S. tanks 
admittedly come out second best in tank- 
_versus-tank shooting matches with the 
German Panther and Royal Tiger tanks. 
American tankmen emphatically want a 
tank more heavily gunned and armored, 
and are beginning to get it in a new tank 
shooting a 90-mm. gun. But the American 
plan of using big numbers of medium 
tanks to exploit break-throughs apparently 
has worked well. 

Underlying many of these successes is 
one American idea. That is the idea of 
bigness, power, and grand-scale planning 
and operation. That idea runs through the 
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war plans of the Combined British and 
U.S. Chiefs of Staff for Allied operations 
on all fronts. That idea capitalizes to the 
full America’s huge industrial capacity. 
Over and over, reverting to that concept, 
General Eisenhower has cast his influence 
against indirect, slow, or undermanned 
operations and in favor of big frontal at- 
tacks that combine great power and speed. 
That concept, too, has lent itself readily to 
combined use of land, sea and air forces on 
a big scale. 

The Normandy invasion to get at the 
heart of Germany was one result of this 
expansive concept of war. That invasion 
was an American idea, backed by the Rus- 
sians. Prime Minister Churchill held out 
for some time for flanking operations into 
Southern Europe. The successful landings 
last June 6 showed what could be done. 

Strategic bombing, started by the 
Germans, expanded by the British and de- 
veloped into a precise operation by the 
U.S. Air Forces, has done its job of 
crippling Germany’s key war industries. 

Daylight bombing, an American idea 
which the British thought would be proved 
impracticable by heavy losses, has brought 
results in a big way. That bombing of se- 
lected industrial targets proved so damag- 
ing that it pulled the German Air Force 
into defensive action and _ ultimately 
brought about the defeat of that force. 

Fighting two wars at once on op- 
posite’sides of the world has proved feas- 
ible, due to this country’s great strength. 
The British wished to concentrate against 
Germany as the most dangerous enemy, 
and opposed allocation of 40 per cent of 
U.S. power to the Pacific. Yet whether 
such division delayed Germany’s defeat or 
increased Allied casualties in Europe is 
open to question. And now, instead of be- 
ing fresh as she would have been if left 
unhindered to strengthen her defenses, 
Japan already is groggy from blows struck 
without waiting for Germany’s defeat. 

All in all, the Allies are getting victory 
in Europe within a few months of the 
time expected. Good planning, American 
strength, British courage which stopped 
the Germans, and -Russian man power 
which bled them white are factors in vic- 
tory. 

American strength has built an Army 
of 8,000,000 men and a Navy of 4,000,000, 
has created an AEF of 3,500,000 to fight 
Germany. This country has outbuilt the 
world in warships, in cargo ships and in 
airplanes, has supplied U.S. forces, has 
helped arm her allies and at the same time 
has maintained high living standards at 
home. The military power that is the end 
product of four years’ work by American 
industry, workers, and civilians turned 


fighters has smashed Germany’s strongest 


defenses. With Germany out, that power 
next will defeat Japan. 
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Problems of a Stern Peace: 
Filling Reich's Place in Europe 


Debate on Chance of Trade Revival Without a Prosperous Germany 


Question whether nations 
taking over her markets 
can be big buyers too 


A stern peace is to be imposed upon con- 
quered Germany. This peace will be fully 
as restrictive as that outlined by Henry 
Morgenthau late in 1944, when he _ pro- 
posed that Germany be turned primarily 
into a food and raw-material-producing na- 
tion. 

The terms that await German surrender 
now are quite clear in their broad outline. 
There is to be rather extensive territorial 
division of the country. That was an- 
nounced: by the Big Three, although 
boundary details remain to be settled. Ger- 
many then is to be stripped of her chemi- 
cal industry. She is to lose most of her steel 
industry. She must give up her synthetic 
industries, like gasoline and rubber. 

Every vestige of a German aircraft in- 
dustry will be uprooted. Any German in- 
dustries that remain will be rationed on 
imported raw materials. It may even be 
decided that Germany is to be limited in 
producing finished manufactured goods of 
any kind, on the ground that she might 
compete unfairly with other nations for 
because of the low 


available markets, 


standard of wages that probably will pre- 
vail. At the least, Germany will be ra- 
tioned in vital imported materials on a 





SCRAMBLE FOR FOOD AND CLOTHES 


basis that will hold the standard of living 
to a level no higher than that of her 
neighbors—Poland, Rumania or Hungary. 

In addition, Germany will supply labor 
to help in rebuilding the Europe that she 
did so much to destroy. It has been known 
that Russia intends to demand between 
t,000,000 and 10,000,000 German workers 
to perform several years of work in Rus- 
sia, rebuilding what they had destroyed. 
It now turns out that France and Belgium 
likewise will want German labor in sizable 
amounts. President Roosevelt is in favor 
of this policy of forced work. 

The official view is that the standard of 
living inside postwar Germany may be so 
low that several million Germans will de- 
sire to emigrate permanently and that the 
millions sent to Russia or France will be 
glad of the opportunity to do the work 
demanded of them. Back of the apparent 
decision of U.S., Britain and Russia to 
impose the terms outlined above are two 
factors. 

First factor influencing the peace plan- 
ners is a determination to render Germany 
incapable of rebuilding even the nucleus 
of a war industry for 25 to 50 years. To 
effect that determination, the planners de- 
cided that it is necessary to turn Germany 
into a nation of few industries, depending 
for a meager livelihood on the production 
of food and the export of raw materials 
such as coal and lumber. The decision is 





e. will the postwar reich offer more? 


that, if the Germans have industry, even 
on a small scale, convertible to war, they 
would turn to preparation for World War 
III just as soon as the present Allies tire 
of policing them. 

Second factor now influencing the 
planners is a desire to build up the indus- 
tries of Britain, France, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland at the expense of 
German industry. It is decided that the 
industries of these Allied nations can move 





—British Combine 
BRITISH EXPORTING 
New markets for the Allies ... 


in and take over markets that Germany 
once filled, thereby easing for them the 
problem of postwar employment, and 
assuring expanded markets to fill the gap 
when the market for armaments shrinks, 
as it soon will. Some businessmen of Brit- 
ain and France, in particular, are described 
as convinced that there is much to be 
gained by absorption of markets in ship- 
ping, chemicals, steel and finished goods 
of many kinds that Germany filled before 
the war. 

An element of doubt concerning the 
soundness of this whole approach to Ger- 
many’s treatment is expressed by some 
important officials of this Government, 
who expect bad repercussions to follow 
throughout Europe. This doubt, however, 
appears not to be influencing the White 
House group or Government planners in 
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Britain and Russia. Advocates of a stern 
peace seem definitely to be in command. 

There are two views concerning the gen- 
eral effect upon world trade and upon 
Europe’s welfare of the type of settlement 
now in process. 

View No. 1. This view, supporting a 
drastic peace, accepts the prospect that 
Germany will become an unimportant 
trading nation. Its supporters hold that 
the void that would be created in Europe’s 
economy could be filled by reconstructing 
the Continent on a new pattern that 
would assign Germany a minor role. 

View No. 2. The alternative view 
would give Germany a far better postwar 
chance, on the theory that European 
health depends upon a healthy Germany. 
\dvocates of this program make the point 
that the Continent’s largest industrial na- 
tion, with 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 efficient 
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NAZI FARM HAND 
.-. back to the soil for Germans 


producers and consumers, cannot be sup- 
pressed without damaging other countries. 

Those who hold this view would allow 
German industry to recover on a relatively 
high peacetime basis, with possible war in- 
dustries strictly controlled. Reparations 
would be paid to German victims out of 
restored production. Their opponents con- 
tend that this program would make Ger- 
many too strong for safety. 

Either adjustment must be made in 
the light of these basic facts: 

Prewar Germany thrived by buying 
food and raw materials from other coun- 
tries, which accounted for nine tenths of 
German purchases, and selling manufac- 
tured goods in exchange, which accounted 
for four fifths of German sales. 

Continental Europe bought more 
goods from Germany than from Great 
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PROCLAMATIONS FOR GERMANY 


... a stern peace will rule 


Britain and the U.S. combined. Total pur- 
chases from Germany by other European 
countries were $1,355,000,000 in 1938. 

Sales to Germany from continental 
Europe totaled $1,085,000,000 in 1939. 
Sales to England were $1,092,000,000, and 
to the United States, $379,000,000. Thus, 
Germany was about as large a buyer on 
the Continent as England. 

Removal of Germany as a major buyer 
and seller of goods thus would mean the 
loss to Europe of a primary market, as 
well as the loss of Europe’s most impor- 
tant supplier. Advocates of a stern peace 
expect the role of supplier to be filled by 
other manufacturing nations, but no ready 
substitute appears for Germany as buyer. 

Countries in Europe that sell industrial 
raw materials, such as Rumania with oil, 
Hungary and France with bauxite, Spain 
with metals, Austria with iron, perhaps 
could supply the industries expected to 
expand in other countries. But countries 
that sell food to Germany might run into 
almost insoluble problems if the German 
market is removed, since food promises to 
present a postwar surplus problem, and 
increased food consumption has limits. 

European countries without indus- 
tries, in fact, had almost a balanced trade 
with Germany before the war, buying 
$582,000,000 worth of German products 
and selling $535,000,000 to German buyers 
in 1938. This group includes the Balkans 
and Denmark, which are primarily sup- 
pliers of food. Balkan food producers, fur- 
thermore, already have the lowest living 
standards in Europe, which might be 
driven still lower without an outlet in 
Germany. 

After the last war, this country and 
Great Britain invested heavily to restore 
Germany. They acted on the theory that 
Germany was the spark plug that made 


Europe a going concern. Now the prevail- 
ing view is that a new spark plug can be 
found that will benefit other countries 
without benefiting Germany. 

Reconstruction loans on a vast scale 
through the Export-Import Bank and the 
proposed International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development are regarded 
as the substitute. These must largely be 
dollar loans, since no other country will be 
in a position to make them. Without Ger- 
many as a buyer and seller, however, the 
problem of repaying these loans is, likely 
to become more complicated. 

There is a definite prospect that, with 
removal of Germany as a major industrial 
nation, markets will tend to disappear 
rather than to shift. Countries that once 
sold raw materials to Germany might not 
be able to find new markets for their prod- 
ucts and thus would not be able to buy 
as much from other countries. The total 
volume of European trade might shrink 
simply because the ability of Germans to 
buy supplies will shrink. 

In planning to weaken Germany perma- 
nently, the United States, Britain and 
Russia also will have to devise means of 
supporting the Swedish iron industry, the 
Norwegian fishing industry, the Danish 
dairy industry, Hungarian bauxite and the 
Balkan food industry, all of which ordi- 
narily depend upon a prosperous Germany 
for their own prosperity. The fact is that 
Germany consumed these supplies to main- 
tain a high standard of living, and, if that 
standard is to be reduced, the market for 
the supplies may be gone. The problem 
will be to find a permanent replacement 
for 70,000,000 customers who are to re- 
duce their demands. 

Loans may postpone the reckoning, but 
they cannot avoid the ultimate need for 
sound channels of trade. 
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DRIVE TO ENCIRCLE JAPAN 


Vital Importance of Allied Campaign for Bases in Okinawa Islands 


Group as springboard 
for intensified air, sea 
and land war on Nippon 


A ring of bases now is being forged 
around Japan. The Okinawa campaign is 
the latest move in an all-out war of en- 
circlement. The fight is on for a chain of 
bases from which Japan can be throttled 
by sea and air blockade and then can be 
invaded. 

First step in the war of encirclement, as 
the map shows, was capture of Iwo Jima. 
Now, the second step is being taken. That 
is the struggle in the Okinawa group of 
islands, a part of the Ryukyu chain that 
lies between Formosa and Japan. 

Once firmly in American hands, bases 
in the Okinawa group could cover landings 
in China and, with one more advance to 
Korea, the ring of bases would be ex- 
tended sufficiently to finish the job against 
Japan. 

All future Pacific strategy hinges on 
the Okinawa campaign. Okinawa now has 
an importance to Americans and Japanese 
greater than that of any other stepping- 
stone to Japan. Here are factors in that 
superlative value: 

Position. No other outside territory 
except Korea is so strategically located as 
Okinawa with reference to Japan. The 
main island is less than 400 miles from 
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Southern Japan. It controls the approaches 
to Japan from Formosa and China. Pos- 
session of Okinawa would bring the big sea 
and air bases and industrial centers of 
Southern Japan within range of medium 
as well as heavy bombers. 

Size. The island group is big enough to 
make possible a cluster of bases. Okinawa 
itself, nearly 60 miles long and 18 miles 
wide in places, is wild and rugged in the 
north, but in the south levels out into 
rolling fields and flat places that are 
spacious enough to meet many military 
needs. A few other islands in the entire 
group of 55 are large enough to provide 
sites for airfields. 

Strategic advantages. Good anchor- 
ages at several places among the islands, 
one good port, a naval base and several 
good airfields on Okinawa itself and smaller 
ones elsewhere make the island group out- 
rank in importance to the Japanese all 
other outposts except Formosa. 

Due to all these factors, a new stage in 
the Pacific war will be reached when the 
present struggle can be followed by full 
development of Okinawa as a big Ameri- 
can base. Here are opportunities that will 
open up to U.S. forces when they can use 
Okinawa as a springboard: 

In the air, the whole campaign against 
Japan can be intensified. When B-29s are 
based in the Philippines, they can use 
Okinawa as a safety stop on the route to 
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Southern Japan, just as those Superfor- 
tresses now are using Iwo Jima in their 
bombing runs between the Marianas bases 
and Tokyo and other areas of Japan’s mid- 
section, The present bombing attack on 
Japanese industry will look like a Sunday 
school picnic, once American Flying For- 
tresses, Liberators and medium bombers 
are brought into action from bases in Oki- 
nawa. American fighter planes and fighter- 
bombers operating from Okinawa and Iwo 
Jima can compel the remnants of the Japa- 
nese air force to take the air and fight or 
face destruction on the ground. : 

On the sea, fighting by surface war- 
ships and carrier planes can be carried di- 
rectly against Japan as never before. The 
establishment of an Okinawa naval base 
can be the first step in a drive by the U.S. 
Navy to get into the Japan Sea, the waters 
between the home islands and Korea that 
in the past have been regarded as a Japa- 
nese lake. Japan’s big naval bases at 
Nagasaki, Sasebo, Kure and Kobe can be 
bombed and blasted almost as routine. 
Remaining units of the Japanese fleet can 
be hunted down and sunk by ships and 
planes operating out of Okinawa. Gradu- 
ally, a blockade by sea and air can be 
screwed so tight as to cut off all outside 
shipments of food, oil, iron and coal that 
must reach the Japanese by water or not 
at all. A British fleet now has joined the 
American fleet in the Ryukyu operations. 

By land, Okinawa may prove to have a 
vital part in the actual invasion of Japan. 
An island so large can serve as a base for 
the assembling of formidable forces. It 
could be a steppingstone for invasion move- 
ments from the Philippines. And, from 
Okinawa, any invasion force bound for 
China could be given air cover to the coast. 
Half a million civilians of thickly pop- 
ulated Southern Okinawa, whose city of 
Naha has 65,000 people, may be a special 
problem for those who are managing all 
the military preparations. But, on Saipan, 
the same kind of problem has been man- 
aged successfully. And civilian labor even- 
tually may prove useful in helping with 
extensive construction that no doubt will 
become necessary on Okinawa. 

Thus, the invasion of Okinawa can be 
looked upon as a preparation and a re- 
hearsal for invasion of Japan itself. The 
outlook for the Pacific war is given by 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King in his sec- 
ond annual report. Admiral King sees a 
long, tough, laborious road ahead. But 
Okinawa will represent a big advance along 
that road. m 











Just alike?.. wait until they’ve 


been around awhile 


... fires differ, too ~ 
The longer you have Generals the more 
you appreciate their extra mileage ! 


Even farther ahead of ordinary 
tires in mileage than before 
... today’s General Tire is prov- 
ing, on the road, that synthetic 
tires are not all alike. 


30 years of recognized leader- 
ship in getting the most miles 
out of rubber have produced a 
tire that is delivering the kind 
of economical, extra mileage . . . 
greater safety . . . and trouble- 
free travel car owners have 
come to expect from a General. 





Once again, General has 
demonstrated that America’s 
Top-Quality Tire always has 
and always can be depended 
upon to lead in mileage. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
—FOR KEEPS 





















Your world, laid out before 
A you. It is laced with 140,000 
miles of air routes. 


Combination passenger- 
} cargo airplanes will carry an 
expected 9-fold increase in 
air freight. 


Interior of the new passen- 

ger version of the Curtiss 
C Commando, typical of the 
skyliners that will carry 85% 
of U.S. airline traffic. 


, A Curtiss Commando flyin 
c) “the hump” on the aeri 
* Burma Road. 
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WHAT A 10,000-HOUR PILOT CAN TELL YOU 
ABOUT THE WORLD OF THE AIR THAT AWAITS YOU 






“WE WERE on Christmas Island on Wednesday. On Thursday, we set the wheels down on a New Guinea 
mud-flat with a load of horses and four-inch guns. The fuzzy-tops had carried in some wounded flyers of 
ours, across the Owen Stanley Range. We had our wounded at the base hospital in an hour’s flying time, 
and on Friday we took off for the States again, for a steak and a change of shirts.” 
Sure that’s traveling, says this veteran of the ATC. But traveling is his business, and to him the 
world’s just so many whistle stops. As he puts it, “I’m strictly a big-time driver.” 
What does this all mean to you? “Plenty,” he says emphatically. ““American 
equipment has been so proved and improved in the brutal laboratory of war 
that air transport has achieved a reliability almost beyond belief.’’ 
He'll tell you, for instance, how reassuring it is to be able to fly 
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over those Owen Stanley Mountains in a twin-engine transport with 

a big part of the total engine power in reserve. And how those ; 

engines can normally travel four times around the world be- ‘ 
tween major overhauls. 
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The best estimates are that 20 million Americans will I 

travel by air within three years after the war! Yes, : 





travel and ship by air, for today business is basing its 
plans upon planes, and the reason is truly amazing: 
Against a cost of 88¢ per ton mile for air cargo in 1939, 
such equipment as the new Curtiss Commando — 
powered by two 18-cylinder Wright Cyclone engines 
harnessed to automatic Curtiss Electric propellers 
—can operate today at a fraction of that cost. 

A new world of the air awaits you. It offers the 
greatest opportunity our people have ever had 
to insure our national security, to promote trade, 
and to provide a richer life for all. 
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THE FUTURE OF HIROHITO: 


WHY EMPEROR IS SPARED 


Japanese Ruler as a Stabilizing Influence in Event of Postwar Chaos 


View that bombing palace 
might increase fanaticism 
among Mikado’s subjects 


The war is moving ever closer to the 
heart of Japan. Bombs rip apart its in- 
dustries and burn its cities. But Emperor 
Hirohito, the Son of Heaven, is untouched 
either by American bombs or propaganda. 
The evils ascribed to Japanese militarists 
are not blamed upon the Emperor, al- 
though he is head of the Japanese state, 
spiritual commander of his people and the 
symbol used by the -war lords to win 
fanatical obedience from their soldiers. 

The Japanese militarists, not the Em- 
peror, are blamed by American officials for 
the war. Yet the Japanese people do the 
will of the Emperor. He is depicted as a 
tool in the hands of the militarists. But 
every official deed of the Japanese Govern- 
ment must have the sanction of the Em- 
peror. 

Americans are asking why the Japanese 
Emperor is held sacrosanct. He lives un- 
disturbed in Kyojo Castle, with its broad 
acres and moated walls, close to the cen- 
ter of Tokyo. The homes of thousands of 
his humble subjects—followers of the Em- 
peror in flesh and in spirit—have been 





ADMIRAL HALSEY 
Fighting mad 


APRIL 6, 1945 


burned within sight of the Castle. But only 
the Emperor’s stables have been harmed. 

America’s policy. The policy of this 
nation toward the Emperor of Japan and 
the imperial institution is one of “wait and 
see.” Former Ambassador Joseph C. Grew, 
now Under Secretary of State, has come 
closer to defining that policy than anyone 
else. He emphasizes that he never has ad- 
vocated either the retention or the elimina- 
tion of the Japanese Emperor after the 
war, that he wants to see what is the state 
of mind in Japan after defeat and mold 
postwar action to fit the circumstances that 
exist at that time. 
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EMPEROR HIROHITO 
Untouched 


The other agencies of Government are 
holding to this line. The Office of War In- 
formation calls the Emperor no villainous 
names, such as have been heaped upon 
Adolf Hitler. Neither does it exalt the Em- 
peror. The Army and Navy are busy with 
more important military targets in Japan. 
They have no bombs to waste upon the 
Imperial Castle. But if it comes to a choice 
between the life of a farm boy flying an 
American plane and of dropping a bomb on 
the Imperial Castle, the life of the farm 
boy would come first. Some fighting men, 
like Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., have 
some ripe descriptive names for the Em- 
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SECRETARY GREW 
Waiting 


peror and don’t hesitate to use them. But 
they do not reflect the official attitude. 
Emperor's place in Japan. In a sense, 
for the Japanese, this war already is a re- 
ligious war. ™o them, the Emperor is di- 
vine and his mission to rule the world. 
Their Emperor is godlike and holy, the 
father of the Japanese people, a person to 
be obeyed and venerated. He has. been 
raised to this exalted spot by the Japa- 
nese ruling classes in 70 years, the span of 
one life. A latter-day Japanese statesman 
defines the Emperor’s position in this way: 
“The Emperor is to the Japanese mind 
the supreme being in the cosmos of Japan 
as God is in the universe of the pan- 
theistic philosopher. From him everything 
emanates; in him everything subsists; 
there is nothing on the soil of Japan ex- 
istent independent of him. He is the sole 
owner of the Empire; the author of law, 
justice, privilege and honor, and the sym- 
bol of the unity of the Japanese nation. 
He has no pope or archbishop to crown 
him at his accession. He is supreme in all 
temporal matters of state as well as in all 
spiritual matters, and he is the foundation 
of Japanese social and civil morality.” 
Divinity in man. This combination of 
godship in man complicates any approach 
by the Occidental mind to an understand- 
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ing of Japanese thinking. Men who ~~" -& 7 4 oe = ee 
have been longest in Japan are quick- | ar aa a oo 
est to admit that they have no way of |} “<a GS 4. “| 

ay - : * i | 


knowing what will be the Japanese 
reaction to anything. For that reason, 
they hesitate to do anything that 
might add to the fanatical resolution 
of the Japanese. 

To the Japanese, the Emperor is an 
embodiment of the state. They die for 
him and the state. They commit hara- 
kiri when they fail. They do many 
things that the Occidental mind can- 
not fathom. And their mental reflexes 
do not react in the same way as the | 
Occidentals. 

When the grandfather of the pres- 
ent Emperor lay dying in 1912, thou- 
sands of citizens of Tokyo gathered 
nightly in front of the Palace (it did | 
not become a Castle until 1936) and 
prayed for his recovery. The god to 
whom their prayers were directed was | 


none other than the divine Emperor, |. 


himself, an old man, sick and dying. 

Far Eastern experts recite the story, 
and ask: How would a people like 
that react to the bombing of their Em- 
peror? Would it increase their fanaticism 
and stiffen their resistance? Or would the 
sight of the Castle roof falling about the 
ears of their god be a crushing blow to 
their morale? 

Synthetic religion. Some Americans of 
Japanese ancestry think that, if Japan 
ever is to fall in step with other nations, 
the fetish of Emperor worship must be 
wiped out and that American bombers are 
the instrument with which to start the 
work. They contend that what the Japa- 
nese have in the tying of religion to the 
state is only a complete flowering of the 
same idea and fuehrer worship that Hitler 
was planting in Germany. The Japanese 
had beaten him to it by more than half 
a century. 

State worship in Japan is going into the 
third generation. In 1868, the leaders of 
the revolution that restored the Emperors 
to power found themselves in need of a 
superpolitical sanction to pull together the 
fighting clans of Japan. 

They invented a religion. Into a hopper, 
they put Shinto, or the old nature worship 
of Japan, and bits of Confucianism and 
ancestral worship from China. What came 
out was Imperial Shinto, or state worship, 
with the Emperor a supreme being. 

The creed was cultivated by the ruling 
classes. In Japanese schools, pupils wor- 
shipped a picture of the Emperor as a sym- 
bol of the state. In the move toward world 
conquest, nationalist Shinto sects pro- 
claimed: “Japan is the parent nation of 
the world. He who is hostile to this nation 
opposes the will of God.” They have in 
mind the thought that the Emperor is 
God. 
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VICTIMS OF HARA-KIRI 
ee. ho sacrifice too great 


Is there a weak spof? Students of the 
Far East think that there may be one 
fatal weakness in this teaching. That weak- 
ness is Hirohito, the man-god of Japan. 
For the militarists, when they make the 
decisions and write the rules, make and 
write them in the name of Hirohito, not 
in their own names. The Emperor’s voice 
is supreme to the Japanese soldier and 
civilian. 

This thought lies behind the decision to 
wait and see before making positive plans 
for disposing of or retaining the Emperor 
or the imperial system after the war. If the 
Emperor said: “Stop the war,” the Japa- 
nese soldier and civilian might be inclined 
to obey. And this irrespective of the wishes 
of the war lords. 

Castle bombing. One thoughtful view 
is that bombing of the Emperor’s Castle 
might hasten the end. K. K. Kawakami, 
for many years Washington correspondent 
for Tokyo and Osaka newspapers, now 
aiding in the American war effort, believes 
that, if the Castle were bombed, the Em- 
peror would tell his admirals and generals 
that they must stop the war at once. 

Mr. Kawakami reasons that the mili- 
tarists, knowing that the war is lost, might 
welcome the chance to pass the buck to the 
throne, saying that, although they them- 
selves were willing to fight to the death, 
they must obey the imperial command. 
Hirohito is described as a weak-willed but 
well-meaning man, not the kind who would 
exhort his subjects to fight to the last. 
He assertedly did not want war and is 
reported to have told his generals so. 

Shaken belief. The belief of the Japa- 
nese in their divine cause is shaken. The 








Imperial Navy is crippled. The Im- 
|  perial Army has lost sacred sail. 
' Bombs fall upon the Imperial City. 
If bombs were to shower upon the 
Imperial Castle, the effect might be 
more forceful than the burning of 
thousands of humble civilian homes. 

Such bombs would strike at the 
innermost beliefs of the Japanese in 
their Emperor. Nor would there be 
any real danger of harming the im- 
perial family. The Castle has one of 
the few safe bomb cellars in Tokyo. 

Democratic Japan? Unlike China, 
Japan has had little or no practice in 
local self-government. Americans, in 
order to help themselves, and out of 
consideration for others, voluntarily 
form lines at ticket windows and in 
stores. Unless told to do so by a 
policeman, Japanese do not impose 
these voluntary restraints upon them- 
selves. They are accustomed to a voice 
of authority, not to voluntary, self- 
imposed restraints. 

Only a smalt proportion of Japan’s 
population of more than 70,000,000 
has taken part in the nation’s liberal 
movements. A Japanese Federation of 
Labor, a Tenant Farmers’ Union, a Com- 
munist Party, numerous other parties have 
been established. But figures on their 
membership are inconclusive. As the Japa- 
nese militarists moved toward war, they 
wiped out leaders, took over parties, 
shaped every phase of Japanese life to 
their own ends. 

Constitutional monarchy? Some 
Americans advocate the use of these scat- 
tered groups to create a democracy in 
Japan after the war. But others, looking 
back to the failure of the Weimar Repub- 
lic in Germany after the -last war, argue 
that the quickest way to doom democracy 
in Japan would be for enemy nations to 
try to impose it upon the people. 

Thus the “wait and see” attitude toward 
Japan’s Emperor and its imperial institu- 
tion. Under Secretary Grew compares the 
Emperor and the institution to the posi- 
tion of a queen bee in a hive. The queen is 
treated with veneration until the time 
comes for an important decision. Then the 
bees thrust out the queen and follow her 
to a new home. This has been the condition 
in Japan in the past, he says, and adds: 

“Tf a new condition has arisen (perhaps 
conducive to democracy), so much the 
better, but if the Emperor remains as the 
sole stabilizing force, I would not wish to 
have ourselves committed to a course 
which might conceivably fix on us the bur- 
den of maintaining and controlling for an 
indefinite period a disintegrating com- 
munity of over 70,000,000 people.” 

This adds up to the fact that the Ameri- 
can Government is likely to try to save 
the Emperor. 
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NEW CRISIS IN RUBBER 


Shortages in Some Vital Materials Threatening Tire Production 


Mr. Collyer’s difficult job 
of balancing Army demands 
against home-front needs 


One more rubber crisis has developed 
at the tag end of the war in Europe. This 
crisis is due to two things. The first is a 
step-up in military demands for rubber. 
The second is a shortage not so much of 
rubber itself, but a shortage of the cord 
and carbon black and other materials be- 
side rubber that go into a tire. 

The new crisis in rubber is acute enough 
to lead to selection of a new rubber 
“czar,” the first since William M. Jeffers 
came from railroading to drive through 
the program of building that has given the 
United States a synthetic rubber industry 
capable of making 1,000,000 tons of rubber 
annually. The new “czar” is John L. 
Collyer, president of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. 

Mr. Collyer has the job of cutting red 
tape that has tended to bog down one 
part of the program or another. As direc- 
tor of the War Production Board’s Rub- 
ber Bureau, Mr. Collyer will co-ordinate 
the flow of materials that are needed to 
make tires. He will try to cure present 
sliortages of carbon black and cord and at 
the same time attempt to prevent threat- 
ened shortages of other materials. His as- 
signment is for three months, during 
which time he will be expected to cure a 
rubber situation that now turns out to be 
more critical than at any time since this 
country went to war. 

Basically, the situation is this: 

In 1942, this country lost its principal 
sources of crude rubber and found itself 
with a rubber stock pile too small to fight 
a war. During that year, a $725,000,000 
synthetic rubber industry was started 
under a blueprint which was drafted by a 
special committee headed by Bernard M. 
Baruch. 

In 1943, Mr. Jeffers pushed through 
the construction of this huge industry. 
(Quantity production of synthetic rubber 
was under way. : 

In 1944, the rubber situation began to 
ease. Civilians were able to get more tires. 
But the military campaigns in Europe and 
the Pacific began to take a terrific toll of 
rubber. Military requirements skyrocket- 
ed and a new pinch developed. 

In 1945, the situation still is tight. It 
will remain that way until Germany is 
defeated and possibly for some time 
atterward. 


Reasons behind this tightening situa- 
tion are these: 

Military demands for heavy-duty 
tires have been increasing. For example: 
In 1944, there were 14,603,000 truck and 
bus tires made. It is estimated that 23,- 
000,000 will be needed this year and 
28,000,000 in 1946. These schedules are 
based on present demands, with two wars 
still being fought. Military demand will 
be eased somewhat after Germany is de- 
feated, although officials now insist that 
the reduction will not be more than 10 
per cent. 

Civilian demand for rubber is im- 
mense. Tires are wearing out, and will wear 
out faster in hot weather. Shortages of 


expected to jump to 1,100,000 tons. These 
demands are far greater than the Baruch 
report anticipated. 

Supplying this much rubber will tax 
facilities to the limit. The synthetic plants 
should be able to meet their schedules. 
But the real problem will be to supply 
enough crude rubber and enough of the 
other materials required to convert rubber 
into tires. The stock pile of crude is crit- 
ically low, and crude rubber is needed in 
heavy-duty synthetic tires. The inventory 
on hand on Jan. 1, 1945, was 96,000 tons. 
The Baruch report said it would be dan- 
gerous to drop below a stock pile of 120,000 
tons. This stock pile is expected to drop 
to 61,000 tons this year. 
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cord, carbon black and bead wire have 
forced a reduction of the civilian tire pro- 
gram. Civilian quotas for April are 8714 
per cent below March. Production goals 
for 1945 and 1946 are higher than for 
1944, when 18,864,000 passenger-car tires 
were produced, but, if military demands 
continue high for the Japanese war, these 
goals may not be met. 

Failure to meet these goals would’ mean 
few tires for A-card holders in 1945. B and 
C card holders should get enough tires to 
meet essential driving needs. 

Consumption demands for 1945 and 
1946 show why a rubber problem again 
has developed. In 1944, the U.S. con- 
sumed 711,000 tons of synthetic and crude 
rubber. This year’s demands are estimated 
at 930,000 tons. In 1946, consumption is 





What the situation boils down to is this: 
An early end of the German war will not 
reduce substantially over-all demand for 
rubber. As military requirements taper off, 
civilian needs will climb. These needs, 
plus those of foreign countries, should tax 
the capacity of synthetic plants until 
sources of crude are reopened. Tires will 
have to be rationed for a long time after 
the German war. Motorists probably will 
continue to get synthetic tires for at least 
two years. Getting crude rubber out in any 
quantity will be a slow process after liber- 
ation of Far Eastern sources. 

The job ahead for Mr. Collyer is to bal- 
ance civilian needs against military de- 
mands in such a way that essential drivers 
will not be forced to put up their cars. It 
will not be an easy job. 
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Big-Money Racketeering: 
Hiding Sources of Income 


Treasury’s Drive to Trace Users of Large Bills 
In Effort to Check Tax Evasion and Black Markets 


Huge rise in circulation 
of $50 to $1,000 bank notes 


as an indication of fraud 


A hunt is on for holders and users of 
big bills—the $50, $100, $500 and $1,000 
denominations of paper money. This hunt, 
which gradually is being expanded by the 
U.S. Treasury, is aimed at uncovering tax 
evasion and black market operations. 

Tax dodging, much of it by black mar- 
ket operators and other products of the 
wartime era of easy money, is estimated 
to be running at a rate of around $4,000,- 
000,000 a year. Big bills play a major part 
in the cash operations that underlie dodg- 
ing of taxes. As these bills pass from hand 
to hand they leave no trail behind. 
Amounts involved are big enough to give 
the Treasury real concern. 

To get at its new problem, the Govern- 
ment is asking bankers to make reports 
on withdrawals and deposits of big denom- 
inations of currency, where amounts in- 
volved appear to be unusually large. 
Names and addresses of the persons hold- 
ing these bills are recorded. Serial numbers 
on the bills sometimes are taken. With 
that information, the Treasury then com- 
pares the currency-handling total of the 
individual with the report of income that 
he has made. If anything suspicious turns 
up, the source of the individual’s income 
is investigated. 

This method of operation, already pro- 
ducing some results, was adopted as an 
alternative to two other suggested meth- 
ods. One of those proposals was to call in 
all bills of $50 and over. This idea, how- 
ever, was rejected because of experience 
in Great Britain, where a somewhat sim- 
ilar plan was tried out and found wanting. 
The second method would have required 
taxpayers to file statements of all their 
assets and liabilities as a means of helping 
tax collectors to ferret out concealed in- 
come. The Treasury decided that the pub- 
lic would balk at that idea. 

Back of the investigation of the users 
of big bills is this situation: 

Too many big bills are in circulation, 
making it convenient for violators to 
transact black market business in cash and 
to conceal income, and for hoarders to 
accumulate cash. Though the big bills are 
not widely used in business, and $2,000,- 
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000,000 worth sufficed for all of the coun- 
try’s needs before the war, now the circu- 
lation is four times that much, or $8,000, 
000,000. That is an increase of $6,000,000,- 
000, of which more than two thirds has 
occurred in the last two years. Just in the 
last year the volume of big bills has in- 
creased by $2,000,000,000. This growth is 
swifter than the rise in total money in 
circulation, which has increased from a 





Harris & Ewing 
ELMER IREY 
. . . tracks down big bills 


prewar $7,600,000,000 to $26,000,000,000 
now. These facts alone point to misuse of 
many of the big bills, and to the probabil- 
ity of uses that are illegal. 

A glance at the denominations shows 
what is happening: 

$50 bills in circulation have increased 
more than fourfold since start of the war, 
from $460,000,000 to $2,058,000,000. More 
than half this increase has occurred in the 
last two years. A large proportion of these 
bills probably is in hoards or hidden sav- 
ings and in war workers’ pockets. 

$100 bills are the most favored among 
the big denominations. The increase in 
circulation of these bills in the last year 


alone is $1,262,000,000. The total outstand- 
ing is $4,316,000,000, compared with only 
$919,000,000 before the war. Many of 
these bills apparently are used in illegal 
activities, although there are plenty of 
them in hoards too. 

$500 bills, big enough for even the 
large-scale black market operations and 
tax evasions, have more than doubled in 
number in the last two years. The total 
outstanding is $571,000,000. 

$1,000 bills are rarely used except in 
undercover deals and in big-time gambling. 
Yet, almost 1,000,000 bills of this size are 
in use, with a value close to $1,000,000- 
000. More than 200,000 crisp, new $1,000 
bills have passed from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks into the hands of the public 
in the last year. 

So much for the big bills and the uses to 
which they are put. In running down the 
violations some of these uses involve, the 
Treasury supplements bankers’ reports 
with investigations along these lines: 

Tax evaders are sought among the 
“free spenders” at the country’s big pleas- 
ure and spending centers. Much black mar- 
ket and other money that has escaped 
taxation is spent at these centers, on gam- 
bling and on expensive fur coats. Some- 
times the mere presence of investigators 
offers a strong incentive for evaders to pay 
up. For example, two Florida beaches 
were visited recently by Elmer L. Irey, 
Co-ordinator of Treasury Enforcement 
Agencies, directing the campaign against 
tax evasion. Mr. Irey and the force of 
agents accompanying him collected $100, 
000, largely from taxpayers who sought 
them out to report that they had “made 
mistakes” in reporting their incomes. 

Gambling concerns the Government 
as a magnet attracting black market pro's 
and also as the source of winnings that 
often escape taxation. Though race tracks 
are closed, card games and crap games are 
flourishing, reputedly with record stakes. 
An agent reported seeing $10,000 change 
hands on a single roll of the dice at a 
Florida resort. He saw a vacationist lose 
$40,000 in an evening. 

Hoarding may be diminished by the 
bankers’ reports of known holdings of big 
bills. Evidently some of the holders of 
these bills fear disclosure of their identity, 
either because of past tax evasions or for 
other reasons. When it was rumored that 
big bills were to be called in, a few holders 
sold $1,000 bills for $950. 

All of this means that the Treasury is 
te have its hands full in hunting for the 
holders and users of big bills and in seek- 
ing to uncover the tax evasion and black 
market operations these bills serve to aid. 
Even so, the possible rewards in recovery 
of lost revenues and in the curbing of il- 
legal activities are so great that even mod- 
erate results will be worth while. 
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SHIFTING AEF TO SMASH JAPAN 


Where U.S. Will Get 4,000,000 Men for Quick, Overwhelming Blow 


Need to transfer 1,500,000 
from Europe and 1,000,000 
from units in this country 


The war, for most U.S. soldiers, is not 
to be ended by victory over Germany. In- 
stead, that victory will open the way for 
a big shift of U.S. Army forces to the Pa- 
cific. Great numbers will go from the bat- 
tlefields of Europe and from bases, training 
camps and supply centers there and in 
this country. In the interest of speeding 
the end of the war against Japan, men 
probably will be made available to expand 
the Pacific AEF to 4,000,000. 

This means that there will be no drastic 
slash in the size of the Army following 
the defeat of Germany. The total force 
of 8,000,000 men may be reduced by only 
1,500,000, to 6,500,000 men. Efforts will be 
centered on hurrying the build-up of 
forces in the Pacific, rather than on get- 
ting troops home. Even among those in 
Europe who are to receive discharges, a 
large proportion can be returned only 
slowly, because of concentration of ship- 
ping on movements to the Pacific. How 
many interim furloughs home can be dis- 
tributed among men going from Europe to 
the Pacific is an unanswered question. 

The story of the distribution of the 
U.S. Army at the climax of the war 
against Germany is told by the accom- 
panying chart. Great changes are coming 
in that distribution. A shift of troops that 
will make military history is in store. 
There follows a comparison between pres- 
ent and prospective dispositions. 

Present distribution: 

Total overseas force, for the Army 
alone, is about 5,000,000 men. 

Against Germany, about 3,500,000 in 
all branches of the Army are being used. 

Against Japan, the Army’s overseas 
force totals about 1,500,000. 

In the United States, about 3,000,000, 
including 1,000,000 in training, are on 
duty. That’s the distribution as it stands. 

To expand the Pacific AEF to 4,000,- 
000 men will require a net addition of 
ibout 2,500,000. Here are possible sources 
of that increase: 

From eforces used against Germany, 
about 1,500,000 may be found available 
for the Pacific. Twice that number can be 
taken out of the European theater, still 
leaving 500,000 to man the U.S. Army 
of Occupation. But a large part of the ex- 
pected cut in the Army total no doubt will 
come out of the European force. If 1,500,- 
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000 men from that theater are sent to the 
Pacific, that will increase the Pacific AEF 
to 3,000,000 men. 

From forces in the United States, par- 
ticularly men in training and service troops, 
1,000,000 may be taken. That would ex- 
pand the Pacific force to 4,000,000. 

One question arising is why, when the 
United States has important allies, this 
country should need to send so large an 
expeditionary force against Japan. 

The fact seems to be that the U.S. 
Army, which has borne the brunt of beat- 
ing the Germans on the Western Front, 
now must repeat against the Japanese. 
Several factors combine to put the bulk of 
the job up to this country. For one thing, 
officials say that the best way to hold 
down bloodshed in the Pacific war is to hit 
Japan fast and hard. Japan’s land army 
of 4,000,000 regulars and large reserves is 
concentrated heavily in the home islands, 
out of range of the Chinese and of British 
forces that are fighting in the East Indies 
or Southeast Asia. Even if Russia comes 
in, her fighting is expected to be in Man- 
churia, North China or Korea. British 
and Dominion troops are tired from five 
years of fighting and many need resting. 
Thus, only the U.S. Army can be in po- 


sition to strike in great strength directly 
against Japan soon after Germany is 
beaten. It is not planned to let U.S. 
forces be outnumbered. 

American strategy and American 
power, which are victorious against Ger- 
many, now are getting set to deal with 
Japan. While warning that a long job lies 
ahead, the American command is moving 
to make that job as short as possible. 

The Army’s expeditionary force is to be 
backed by the might of the U.S. Navy, 
with its 4,000,000 men. Included in the 
Navy are the Marines, numbering in all 
about 475,000, who have been blazing the 
trail for invasion by capturing bases. This 
nation’s total armed force, which will be 
10,500,000 men, will have one country, 
Japan, as a target. 

In future, things are going to move 
faster in the Pacific. Service troops by the 
hundreds of thousands will be sent ahead 
to prepare bases. If need be, every Army 
airplane now in Europe will be transferred. 
Big amphibious operations, first as train- 
ing, then as the real thing, are coming. 
American armor, which as yet the Japanese 
scarcely have felt, will strike them in force. 
Not one loophole is being left open for 
Japan to escape surrender or destruction. 
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NEW TROUBLES OUT OF YALTA 


Dissension Over Plan to Treble American, Soviet Votes in Assembly 


Absence of top-ranking 
Russians as handicap for 
San Francisco Conference 


New facts from Yalta are throwing a 
grim light on the problems of peacemak- 
ing that lie ahead and are raising trou- 
blesome issues that President Roosevelt 
and the peacemakers will have to face. 

The squabble between small nations and 
large ones over proportionate representa- 
tion in the United Nations Assembly has 
broken out anew. And Russia is throwing 
cold water on hopes for great achieve- 
ments at San Francisco by sending a dele- 
gation of lesser stature than those from 
other countries. 

Mr. Roosevelt, returning from a four- 
day week end at Hyde Park, stepped into 
the middle of a budding controversy in 
Washington. He found awaiting him a 
series of questions about a hitherto undis- 
closed agreement at Yalta that the U.S. 
and Great Britain would support at San 
Francisco a demand by ‘Russia for three 
delegates in the United Nations Assembly. 

Delegates for U.S., too. At the State 
Department, the question was pushed 
around with replies of “no comment.” A 
press conference was delayed, then can- 
celed. The President conferred lengthily 
with Under Secretary Joseph Grew and 
Secretary Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Then 
Ambassador Gromyko of Russia was called 
in. Later a statement came from the White 
House outlining the secret agreement. 

The statement said President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill at Yalta 
had been asked by Marshal Stalin to sup- 
port a request for representation in the 
United Nations organization for the 
Ukrainian and the White Russian Soviet 
Republics. They agreed to do so, the state- 
ment said, but President Roosevelt told 
the others that, if the Soviet Republics 
have three votes, the United States will 
ask for three votes also. 

“The British and Soviet representatives 
stated that they would have no objection 
to the United States and its possessions 
having three votes in the Assembly if it 
desired,” the statement continued. 

Shower of questions. A tumult of 
words broke around the statement. In the 
Capitol arose a demand for six members 
for the U.S. instead of three. This de- 
mand rested upon the assumption that, be- 
cause of representation accorded Canada, 
Australia, India, New Zealand and South 
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Africa, as well as the United Kingdom, the 
British Empire would have six seats. 

But from other corners of the world 
came every indication that the smaller 
nations will combat the proposal at San 
Francisco. They will count upon support 
from France and China. 

In the United States, internationally 
minded Senators like Joseph Ball, Min- 
nesota Republican, called the agreement 
a “gratuitous slap at the small nations,” 
and Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, a Republican member of the 





—Acme 


—Harris & Ewing 


Few of these delegates are known in the 
U.S., but Mr. Stettinius said this country 
would welcome the delegation. As other 
questions piled up about Russia, voting 
powers in the Assembly and other possible 
secret agreements at Yalta, the Secretary 
asked for time to prepare his replies. Cor- 
respondents submitted a long list of ques- 
tions. One high official said there were 
no other secret agreements affecting the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan. 

Slowness of progress toward settling the 
Polish question satisfactorily was believed 
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PRESIDENTIAL SECRETARIES HASSETT, EARLY & DANIELS 
There was a reshuffling in the White House 


United States delegation, said he would 
oppose any proposal that would destroy 
the equality of nations in the Assembly. 
He argues that the voice of the Great 
Powers will be fully protected in the Coun- 
cil. It is there that the decisions to use 
force, or not to use force, will be made. 

Russian delegation. In the midst of 
the discussion came word from Russia 
that Ambassador Gromyko will head its 
delegation to San Francisco. Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden will be the top 
spokesman there for Great Britain, and 
Secretary Stettinius will head the Ameri- 
can delegation. 

The other delegates for Soviet Russia 
will be A. A. Sobolev, a Balkan expert; 
K. V. Novikov, head of the foreign office 
department dealing with the United King- 
dom and British Empire affairs; S. K. 
Tsarapkin, head of the American depart- 
ment; Professors S. A. Golunsky and S. B. 
Krylov, experts on international affairs; 
Lieut. Gen. A. F. Vasilyew and Vice 
Admiral K. K Rodionov. 


to have kept V. M. Molotov, the Russian 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, in Moscow. 
The rapid sweep across Germany and the 
steady march toward a final crack-up also 
were contributing factors. 

Peace rumors. In Washington, a re- 
mark by President Roosevelt’s new press 
secretary, Jonathan Daniels, was loosely 


interpreted by a reporter and caused a 


rash of peace rumors. What Mr. Daniels 
said was that Mr. Roosevelt had asked of- 
ficials to stay at their posts, instead of go- 
ing to San Francisco, in order to avoid 
unnecessary strain on travel and hotel ac- 
commodations during the conference. The 
report spread that officials had been or- 
dered to stand by for peace developments. 

The incident ushered Mr. Daniels into 
the post that Stephen T. Early had held 
for 12 years. In the reshuffling, William D. 
Hassett keeps his present post, but Mr. 
Early will do the job that was held by the 
late Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson. When 
the war strain permits, Mr. Early wants 
to return to private life. 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « 





BURROUGH 


G STILL MORE 
s MACHINES” 


Businessmen, coping with changing accounting con- 
ditions and an increasing volume of work, are finding 
the flexibility of Burroughs machines an extremely im- 
portant advantage. And Burroughs systems and installa- 
tions men are giving them important help with their 
problems, thanks to the farsighted policies of the Bur- 
roughs organization. 


These Burroughs men have had years of intensive train- 
ing in machine accounting, and broad, diversified 
experience with all types of business enterprise. They 
have been working continuously with officers in the 
armed services, government officials and business exec- 
utives—helping them make the fullest use of the equip- 
ment they now have . . . helping them adapt their 
machines to changing conditions. 





Burroughs service men continue to provide the highest type of 
mechanical service—dependable in war just as before—to help 
keep Burroughs machines throughout the nation at top operat- 
ing performance. The reference files of up-to-date machine 
accounting information maintained in all Burroughs offices are 
another service playing an important part in helping users get 
fullest use from their present Burroughs machines. For help in 
meeting your problems, call your local Burroughs office, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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The American people want the San Francisco Con- 
ference to bring out a charter or treaty that can be 
ratified by the United States Senate. 

The Dumbarton Oaks plan has not yet been phrased 
in statutory language but consists of general prin- 
ciples which will be implemented at San Francisco. 

The Dumbarton Oaks plan represents a desirable 
minimum. It does not preclude amendment or clari- 
fication. Such modifications as are made must, how- 
ever, in no sense nullify or diminish the purposes and 
objectives imbedded in the Dumbarton Oaks program. 

The instrument should be improved. Even if a 
majority of the American delegation decides to op- 
pose any changes in the plan agreed upon by the “Big 
Three,” such as the voting procedure in the Security 
Council, the delegations from other nations will, not 
be so circumscribed. There must be full and frank 
discussion. In a sense, every nation will have a veto 
power at San Francisco, for unless the treaty is satis- 
factory to each sovereign natiorm, there is no way by 
which such nation can be compelled to join. 

The vote of Russia, for example, is as important as 
the vote of any other country. The terms under which 
Russia will consent to be a member are unhappily 
those to be imposed by her one-man government, 
while in the other nations it is presumably public opin- 
ion which will decide the extent to which coopera- 
tion is to be given to the principles of the new charter. 

The San Francisco Conference fortunately is to be 
unlike Yalta. It is to be open. It is to be free from 
bargains and trades related to the continued prose- 
cution of the war. It will have compromises and ad- 
justments no doubt, but in the direction of achieving 
the objective that the whole world seeks—namely, a 
means of insuring peace. 


Toward maximum security: If, due to the fact 


that the Soviet Government is totalitarian, Russia 
desires to make reservations, this must be recog- 
nized not only as her right but as the farthest ad- 
vance toward world cooperation that she will per- 
mit. It should not, however, in any way inhibit the 
other nations of the world from binding themselves 
together to preserve the peace by means of an interna- 


FOR THE UNITED NATIONS TREATY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


tional collaboration of both physical and moral force../ 

We should move, therefore, toward amendment of | 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan so as to provide the maxi- 
mum security. If this is not possible, we should pro- 
vide a process of amendment that is sufficiently 
flexible to allow changes to be made in the future— 
at a time when all countries may see eye-to-eye and 
public opinion everywhere will endorse such changes. 


Character of statesmen: Let us ratify the char- 
ter that comes out of San Francisco but strive ever 
to improve it and make it the ideal instrument that 
it can become when the principles of representative 
government and the “Four Freedoms” are accepted 
by all nations as prerequisites to world peace. 
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For no matter what is written in the San Francisco 
agreement, the most powerful influence in the preser- 
vation of peace will not be the wording of the charter 
but the character and integrity of the statesmen of 
the member governments of tomorrow who are to rule 
vast populations. One-man government can plunge a 
country into war overnight and disturb world peace. 
Governments that must act through parliaments or 
congresses can be influenced by moral force. 

Those who say, therefore, that physical compulsion 
upon large nations is impractical now are illogical in 
saying that they expect publicity and moral suasion 
to keep the peace when the chief nations against which 
such moral force is expected to be applied do not 
allow the main instrumentality of moral force—a free 
press—to function. 

We must rely on one or the other—a world in which 
moral force is allowed free rein or else a world with 
programs of moral suasion to be backed up with 
adequate armaments. 

This writer has stated repeatedly that he believes 
in moral force as the great untried instrument of 
world organization. But as long as there are totali- 
tarian states, we must have a huge police force to pro- 
tect ourselves against possible aggression. And as long 
as any of the powerful nations do not permit the 
“Four Freedoms” to be established within their own 
borders, we cannot depend on their armies or navies 
or air forces to defend us. We must build up our 
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tional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will A 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ a 


VOLTAIRE 








‘San Francisco Conference should provide for flexible means of 
} amendment—Principles of Dumbarton Oaks plan deserve to 





be ratified as a basis for early functioning of organization. 


own defenses and cooperate with the democracies. 

The San Francisco charter should have as its prin- 
cipal objective the removal of any or all barriers to 
the application of moral force as a means of preserving 
peace. No tricky language about “internal” concerns 
should be countenanced as a reason for avoiding this 
subject, which goes to the heart of world peace. Na- 
tional Socialism may have been an “internal” matter 
in Germany, as Fascism was in Italy, but both man- 
aged to exclude the healthy influences of democracy 
and did turn their respective nations into war ma- 
chines which inevitably found excuses for international 
conflict. : 

The principle that the internal form of government 
of a country may become a matter of international 
concern will perhaps not be accepted at San Fran- 
cisco, but it must ultimately come to be regarded as 
the real key to the success of any world peace or- 
ganization. No more comprehensive statement on this 
point has been written than that issued on November 
19th last by the Catholic Bishops of America, which 
says in part: 

“The ideology of a nation in its internal life is 

a concern of the international community. To re- 
ject this principle is tantamount to maintaining 
that the violation of the innate rights of men in 
a country by its own government has no relation 
to world peace. Just at this moment, in the inter- 
est of world peace, our nation is exerting itself to 
root out some ideologies which violate human 
rights in the countries we are liberating. We hold 
that if there is to be a genuine and lasting world 
peace, the international organization should de- 
mand as a condition of membership that every 
nation guarantee in law and respect in fact the 
innate rights of men, families, and minority 
groups in their civil and religious life.” 


Door open for amendments: There is no need for 
a super-government or super-state but there is a need 
for—and we can establish—a true partnership of 
peace-loving nations. Such a partnership presupposes 
that peoples everywhere concerned shall be consulted 
in all steps related to the maintenance of peace and 


that the “Four Freedoms” shall be integrated into the 
life of every constituent people. 

But should the absence of these stipulations—even 
the omission of the stipulation that the “Four Free- 
doms” shall be universally adopted—constitute a rea- 
son for not ratifying the San Francisco charter? Not 
at all. So long as the charter does not close the door 
to a system for the adoption of future amendments, 
there is hope of change and improvement. World or- 
ganization is such a worthwhile objective that an ini- 
tial constitution, however inadequate at first, should 
be welcomed and the organization should be encour- 
aged to start functioning as soon as possible. 


Ratify and get started: The making of peace in 
Europe and Asia is, of course, a separate problem for 
the moment. Decisions affecting boundary lines and 
transfers of population as well as punishment of the 
“war criminals” are not within the province of the San 
Francisco Conference. Yet the spirit of cooperation 
evinced there may have much to do with the popular 
support that will be given to the measures involved 
in handling conquered Germany and Japan or in 
submitting to tax burdens or rationing programs as we 
are asked to supply food and funds for devastated 
areas long after the fighting has ceased. 

The San Francisco charter is designed, however, to 
last beyond the time when settlements affecting Ger- 
many and Japan are consummated and inevitably the 
two problems will become interwoven in the future. 
Provisions for periodic review of all treaties and peace 
settlements would seem to be natural and desirable as 
additions to the San Francisco charter—not neces- 
sarily as a means of deciding all these issues now but 
of permitting a review of wartime decisions later. It is 
to be hoped that the major nations will put their 
influence back of such an amendment. 

Again, however, it cannot be stated too emphatical- 
ly that the San Francisco charter should be ratified, 
with or without amendments, because in that instru- 
ment moral force will have its first real opportunity 
to exert itself in behalf of a universal society since the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was rejected by 
the United States Senate a quarter of a century ago. 
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ABOUT CREDIT POOLS TO AID SMALL BUSINESS 


The RFC is moving in a new direction 
to help finance business during reconver- 
sion. The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
now is offering to underwrite a share of 
the loans made by bank credit pools that 
are springing up in many parts of the 
country. These pools, with a credit res- 
ervoir of possibly $750,000,000, or more, to 
finance small and medium concerns and 
new business ventures are expected to play 
an important part in industry’s turn from 
war to peace. 

The actual extent of RFC’s participation 
in operations vf the banks’ credit pools is 
undetermined. So far, the agency is merely 
offering to co-operate with regional pools 
by taking up to 75 per cent of loans they 
make, if requested to do so. On the other 
hand, there is a feeling in private banking 
circles that, in the long run after wartime 
conditions disappear, banks should meet 
the credit needs of industry without Gov- 
ernment guarantee or insurance. 


This leads to the question: Just what is 
the RFC offering to backstop bank 
credit pools in financing business dur- 
ing reconversion? 


The RFC is offering credit pools and ap- 
proved lending institutions a blanket-par- 
ticipation agreement on loans that they 
make to business enterprises. This means 
that the agency would support part of the 
loans, without passing upon each individ- 
ual Joan. RFC’s share would be up to a 
maximum of 75 per cent. The blanket par- 
ticipation would apply to loans up to 
$250,000. This program of the agency is 
in addition to its present lending opera- 
tions to finance business, directly or in 
co-operation with banks. These operations 
will be continued. 


RFC’s participation in .oans under the 
new program would be available only 
after managers of credit pools or banks 
requested it. In effect, the RFC’s role 
would amount to a flat guarantee of 
loans up to 75 per cent. Thus, on a loan 
of $200,000, the credit pool would have 
to be responsible for only $50,000. The 
Government lending agency would back 
up the remaining $150,000 involved in 
the loan. 


There are other conditions that must be 
met if the RFC is to participate. For ex- 
ample, these industrial loans must be 
backed by some securities. They can be 
long-term loans, but they cannot run for 
more than ten years. Furthermore, there 
are certain restrictions on salaries and 
salary increases for officers of borrowing 
companies. . 
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The RFC would charge 4 per cent interest 
on its share of a loan. The credit pool or 
bank could charge up to 6 per cent on its 
part. If a credit pool preferred to lend the 
entire amount itself, the RFC would be 
willing to guarantee such a loan at a 
charge of three fourths of 1 per cent. But 
the pool would be expected to charge no 
more than 4 per cent for the entire amount 
of the loan. 


If a credit pool or bank wants to get 
backing from RFC, how would it go 
about accepting the agency’s offer? 


Arrangement for RFC’s automatic partici- 
pation in loans through credit pools or in- 
dividual banks can be made with regional 
offices of the agency. These offices have 
full authority to enter into such agree- 
ments, and forms to be used in making 
arrangements recently were sent to re- 
gional offices. 


Now, as to the credit pools themselves. 
How do they operate? 
These credit pools already have been es- 
tablished in 27 districts of the country and 
are being set up in others. They are aimed 
at giving additional sources of credit to 
business enterprises in the readjustment 
and postwar period, with emphasis on help- 
ing small business. Already, the pools have 
credit reservoirs of $500,000,000 with pros- 
pects that this may go to $750,000,000 or 
higher. Funds and facilities are ready for 
use, but, so far, there has been no wide- 
spread demand on them. This will come 
when full-scale reconversion is under way. 


The idea back of the credit pools is to 
spread the risk among groups of banks. 
This is aimed at supplying credit for re- 
liable business firms that cannot raise op- 
erating funds through regular channels. It 
also opens the way for small banks to ar- 
range credit for local enterprises that they 
would be unable to finance alone. Many 
small banks, as well as large ones, are 
members of these pools. 


The part of individual banks in the op- 
erations of credit pools: 


Individual banks handle actual details of 
loans under the pool plan. They proceed 
much the same as they do now in process- 
ing loans that they make on their own. 
They make the terms of the proposed 
loans, fix the interest rates and service 
the loans. All dealings of borrowers are 
with individual banks. 


Here is how an individual bank proceeds 
when a business concern or businessman 


applies for a loan: First, the bank studies 
the proposition and decides whether it is 
willing or is able to make the loan in the 
routine way without any outside assist- 
ance. Maybe the loan is for more than the 
bank can lend, or the risk involved is not 
altogether satisfactory to the bank. It 
might turn to one of its correspondent 
banks—smaller banks with which it deals. 
If the loan cannot be made through an 
arrangement with its correspondent banks, 
then the bank would go to the credit pool 
of which it is a member. 


If the directors of the credit pool were 
satisfied with the basis of the loan, the 
pool would supply part of the credit. The 
original bank would be expected to keep 
part of the loan itself, as a rule. Thus, a 
businessman has three sources of credit 
under the system—his individual bank, 
his bank plus its correspondent banks, 
and, finally, the new credit pool. If the 
RFC is participating in the loan opera- 
tions of a pool, it would stand behind 
part of the loan, and the credit pool and 
the lendjng bank would be responsible for 
the rest. 


Individual banks also can go directly to 
the RFC and make a blanket-participa- 
tion agreement, without arranging for this 
RFC support through a credit pool. The 
terms and conditions required by RFC 
would be the same for an individual bank 
as for a credit pool. "The Government 
agency is prepared to support such loans 
to supply capital for industry in recon- 
verting from war to civilian production, in 
handling nonwar as well as war work, and 
for financing during the period after war 
contracts are canceled. 


The future of credit pools: 


Credit pools are being organized primarily 
for financing business during the period of 
reconversion. But the bankers themselves 
are uncertain just how long they will be 
needed. Actually, it has not been decided 
whether the pool idea will be carried on 
in the postwar years after reconversion. 


Establishment of the bank credit groups 
was one of the objectives of the Post-War 
Small Business Credit Commission which 
the American Bankers Association initi- 
ated about a year ago. The pools are 
built on the principle of this Commission, 
that “every competent individual, firm or 
corporation in the United States that needs 
bank credit will get it if the money is to 
be used for some constructive purpose 
that will serve the private enterprise econ- 
omy of this country.” 
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‘in your future! 





Some day—when America’s big- 

gest job is done—peace will re- 
turn. And with it will come a new Ford 
car that’s big, roomy and sturdy. 
... Then you'll have the kind of gen- 
tle ride you’ve always hoped for. It 
will be so smooth. So packed with com- 
fort. In front seat or back, you’ll find 
yourselfateaseand completely relaxed. 


... But that’s not all! Many other 
refinements will be found in this new 
Ford. Smart, improved styling that 
will have a youthful air. A new rich- 
ness, both inside and out. And, of 
course, you'll enjoy the famous thrift 
and reliability that have always been 
traditional with Ford cars. 

. - - When the time comes, we’ll be 


S_ OF THE FUTURE.” Listen to the new Ford musical program on all Blue Network stations. Every Friday night—8:00 E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:00 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 


ready to start production plans. 
Meanwhile, however, the full Ford 
resources are being used to help 
bring Victory closer. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 




















HIS Chinese coolie carries 
5 gallons of oil in each con- 
tainer. His daily job is to walk 
10 miles and carry 10 gallons, 
for which he is paid 10c a day. 


Cheap transportation? Look. 
The consumer pays the exhor- 
bitant cost of one cent a gallon 
for 10 miles of overland trans- 
portation. The oil dealer has to 
content himself with a speed of 
one mile an hour in transit. The 
poor coolie earns only $3 a 
month. 

Here in America, your rail- 





heap 


ransportation ? 


Let’s Look at the Facts! 


roads have invested more than 
26.5 billion dollars in equipment 
—an average of $15,000 per em- 
ployee. Railroad workers are 
paid a standard of wages higher 
than anywhere else in the world. 
Yet, American tank car shippers 
find that here, ove cent can move 
a gallon of oil as far as 500 miles 
—not 10! 


It’s this principle of progres- 
Sive mass transportation which 
makes your railroads so vitally 
essential to our American way 
of life. 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY ? 














_Question. 
of the Week 


Does the proposed voting proce- 
dure for the United Nations Security 
Council assure a real basis for endur- 
ing peace? 

The proposed voting rule agreed 
upon at the Crimea Conference has 
aroused widespread discussion as to its 
value in guaranteeing a lasting peace. 
To present a cross section of informed 
opinion, The United States News 
asked professors and experts on inter- 
national relations, members of Con- 
gress and others for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Educa- 
tion and Labor; Vice President, American 
Society of International Law, 


answers: 

The voting procedure in the Security 
Council is not as I would have it, but it 
represents enough of a compromise to as- 
sure’support of the great nations. 

It is unrealistic to imagine that control 
by peaceful pressure is as easy upon a 
great nation, heavily armed, as upon small 
nations. Therefore, the compromise is a 
step forward. 

Ultimately, great and small nations 
alike must be bound by peaceful processes. 
The great nations must be willing to sub- 
mit their individual will to the will of the 
community. That is the essence of demo- 
cratic procedure. For the whole not to be 
greater than any of its parts would reflect 
an imperfect union. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Karl E. Mundt 


(Rep.), So. Dak.; Member, House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 

No voting procedure, however sacrosant, 
can, of course, assure enduring peace 
among nations any more than a highly re- 
fined voting procedure for a city council 
can assure peace in the city’s streets and 
alleys. Voting procedures can determine 
equity and justice, but it requires a show 
of force to patrol and perpetuate peace. 

For that reason, I have advocated es- 
tablishing an international peace control 
of the air made strong enough so that fu- 
ture wars become not merely improbable, 
but impossible. 

However, the Yalta formula of per- 
mitting the big nations to veto what they 
do not like seriously jeopardizes the likeli- 
hood of either equity or peace flowing from 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE SURE 
WAY TO TELL A GOOD 


Cluck FROM A BAD ONE 


Phere are good bottlenecks and bad bottlenecks. 


To form a perfect seal, the thread of a bottleneck and the mating thread of the 
closure must conform. By inspecting the thread contours of the bottlenecking mold 
and the closure, with a Jones & Lamson Optical Comparator, the accuracy of 


both is assured. 


Forming Dies for plastic caps, and Seaming Rolls for metal cans are also inspect- 


ed with Jones and Lamson Optical Comparators. 


If your inspection department is a bad bottleneck, it will pay to investigate the 
possibilities of inspection by optical projection with Jones & Lamson Comparators. 
There is an experienced Jones & Lamson inspection engineer near you, ready to 


study your inspection problems—call, write or wire him without hesitation. 


This book “Beyond a 
Shadow of a Doubt” aren 
will tell you more My Sel 

_ about our Optical fe én B 
ofa deultt Comparators and —— ae 
what they are doing. 





oe THAT GOLF BALLS MUST BE PERFECTLY ROUND TO BE 
TRUE? THEY ARE INSPECTED FOR CONCENTRICITY 
WITH JONES & LAMSON OPTICAL COMPARATORS 


P I oO N E ay & LAM Ss Go N pene Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay 


3/44 Automatic Lathes Automatic Double-End Milling 

JN) Ea and Centering Machines « Automatic Thread 

MACHINE COMPANY ‘| Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. ‘GQAN Opening Threading Dies arid Chasers. 
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vesecseeceeeeeeeeee VOUF Product can be 


improved with a Kimpreg* Surface 


A revolutionary new. alloy-like material 
is achieved by fusing to plywood’s sur- 
face a cured plastic skin of KimpreG. This 
resultant material is not a plywood in the 
ordinary sense, not a plastic laminate. 
It is a brand new, better structural medi- 
um with countless applications in many 
products —including, very probably, those 
you plan for post-war production. 

With krprec, plywood is converted 
into an improved substance which can be 
machined, formed and fastened like ordi- 
nary wood —yet has a plastic’s smooth, 
tough surface and beautiful, permanent, 
paintless finish. 

Kimprec adds the following adv antages 
to plywood: 1) increases durability and 








impreg 


TRADE MARK 





% 


Among the users of KIMPREG are: Buffelen Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company ; Olympic Plywood Company ; Washington 


Veneer Company ; and the Wheeler, Osgood Company ; all of 
whom are currently producing a Douglas Fir Plywood surfaced 
Fis product is sold under the trade name 


with KIMPREG. 
of Inderon. 





Kimberk 
arty 


RESEARCH 


flexural strength; 2) provides resistance to 
moisture and vapor; 3) armor-plates against 
extreme abrasion; 4) diminishes grain- 
raising effects; 5) makes the material 
scuffproof, splinterproof, snag-resistant; 
6) affords a stainproof, washable, “wipe 
clean”’ surface; 7) creates resistance to 
chemical action, decay, temperature-ex- 
tremes, fire, vermin, and mold. Moreover, 
it is warm to the touch, does not have 
the chill ‘‘feel’’ of metal surfaces. 

Today all KrmprEG is required for mili- 
tary needs. Post-war, however, it will be 
offered in a variety of appealing hues. 

Now is the time to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of KIMPREG-surfaced materials for 
your peacetime requirements. 


* TRADE MARK 











Send Coupon for FREE Kimpreg 
book: Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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answers: 


an organization so loosely drawn and so 
easily disrupted by a single important dis- 
senting nation. A rule of thumb for prophe- 
sying about its efficacy might be to medi- 
tate about how successful 
States might have been had each State re- 
tained the right of veto or secession every 
time it disagreed with its neighbors. 


our United 


Hugh Moore 


Easton, Pa.; Manufacturer; President, Amer- 
icans United for World Organization, Inc.; 
Chairman, Executive Committee, League of 
Nations Association, 


answers: 


The voting procedure gives assurance— 


along with other provisions— of enduring 
peace. This is, however, no absolute guar- 
antee. In fact, no charter or constitution 
can assure peace beyond the time when the 
nations 
great powers, desire peace. 


involved, and_ particularly the 


If the peoples of the world can be made 
understand that wars in the future 


threaten annihilation for all, the charter 
now proposed can be improved from time 
to time. Meantime, the Yalta Agreement 
offers a thoroughly realistic solution for 
voting in the Security Council. 


Norman Thomas 


. New York, N. Y.; Chairman, Postwar World 
Council; Socialist Candidate for President 
of the United States, 1928-1944, 


answers: 


Certainly the proposed voting proce- 


dure does not assure a basis for lasting 
peace. It is one of many considerations 
which make the Dumbarton Oaks Plan 
little better than an uneasy triple al- 
liance of competitively armed empires. 


No nation, large or small, should have 


power to sit in judgment on its own case 
or to prevent consideration of it. Prob- 
ably 
could not stand the strain of defiance by 
one of the Big Three, but that is no rea- 
son why the moral judgment of a disin- 
terested body should not be invoked, re- 
gardless of dubious distinctions between 
justiciable and nonjusticiable questions. 


the proposed world organization 


J. Anton De Haas 


Belmont, Mass.; Professor of International 
Relationships, Harvard University; Lecturer 
and Writer on Foreign Trade, 

(by telegraph) 


The proposed voting procedure reflects 


a lack of faith in the new organization. It 
is, however, a necessary compromise. The 
United States, as well as other big powers, 
is not, at this time, prepared to abandon 
the right of veto. Of more importance 
than the voting procedure is what the 
nations are prepared to do to prevent 
unilateral action in 
which will again lead to economic war- 
fare. 
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TO GET A STARS-EYE VIEW 


( High up where their Allison engines leave long vapor trails, P-38 
Lightnings pursue dangerous photographic missions. Stripped 
of their guns, these planes get back with their priceless 
“star’s-eye’”’ view of enemy territory, solely through 
their speed and ability to fly at extremely 
high altitudes. % Reconnaissance 

% pilots, like fighter pilots, 

know how dependable Allison en- 


gines are—how smooth—how slim 


all the special virtues of these engines — 
virtues that will make them equally valuable 
in the planes you will enjoy after the war. 
% The secret of these virtues lies in 
Allison’s thirty yedrs of experience 
in making precise products out of 
metal. And this reputation 

vital in aircraft engines 

| will be equally evident y 

| in the performance 
of any Allison 
product in the 


future. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 
P-38—Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P-40o—Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 













Allison has already furnished more 
than 85,000,000 H. P. for use in 
these planes. 












KEEP AMERICA STRONG saith adele 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS % Indianapolis, Indiana 


R— NBC Network 






























LOOK INSIDE 


tHe Machine 


# FOR NEW EFFICIENCIES 
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1ing protected by Socony-Vacuum’s Revolutionary 
Jeglopments and Complete Lubrication Service! 


E Gonpeaen ! You can barely hear the song of this 200,000 horse- 
power steam turbine as it pours out power for U. S. 
production—those thousands of precision parts are so finely 
machined, so delicately balanced. 

The whole inside mechanism floats on thin films of oil, shown 
in red. Steam-impelled blades spin at the speed of sound. 
Temperature soars to 900°F. or more: pressures reach 2000 lbs. 
per square inch. 

Great new turbine oils by Socony-Vacuum meet the needs of 
this giant, just as other new oils answer the requirements of all 
your machines. For instance, new circulating oils, new special 
greases and new transparent cutting oils can help speed the 
work out of your plant. 

With Socony-Vacuum’s Complete Lubrication Service, you 
get all of the latest developments, plus the extra benefits listed 
below. Why not take advantage of this service now? 


P 1. Lubrication study of your entire plant. 
Socony-Vacuum’s 


FIVE STEPS 


to Lower Production 
Costs for You 


2. Lubrication schedules and controls. 
3. Lubricant storage and handling system. 
4. Skilled engineering counsel. 

5. Progress reports of benefits secured. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation of California 


CM tu 
SOCONY-VACUUM 


) eteone ( 


-_ 
—_ 


Tune in “Information Please’’— Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.W.T.— NBC 


















“The people of North Carolina are fully 
conscious of the fact that the Southland is 
the new frontier of opportunity. The Tar- 
heel State believes in its future, and in the 
future of this country. Our doors are wide 
open to new industry and agriculture — to 
everyone, who is prepared to lend an aggres- 
sive hand to the full development of the 
State's great possibilities.”’ 


R. Gregg Cherry 
Governor of North Carolina 


Three hundred and sixty years ago the first 
Englishmen landed on Roanoke Island, and 
in this colony was born the first white child 
in America, all within the borders of North 
Carolina. They disappeared—to become 
known as the famed ‘‘Lost Colony’ of the 
Roanoke. 


On the sand dunes of Kill Devil Hill at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., the first airplane flight 
in history was made by the Wright Brothers 
in 1903. 





RAILWAY 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 








U pportiunulies , Abound 
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North Carolina 


North Carolina occupies a strong, leading position in the 
ever increasing development and progress of the South. Tex- 
tile products, furniture, tobacco, cotton goods, and knit goods, 
agricultural and dairy products are among the Tarheel State’s 
leading industries. Ample raw materials and resources are 
available for new industries, including plastics and ceramics. 
Clay, mica, talc, stone, felspar, gold, sand, gravel, kyanite, 
aluminum, asbestos, copper, precious stones, manganese, and 
lead are available. 

Well located sites for industries are abundant. There is 
plenty of power and water for commercial uses. Labor is 
adaptable and intelligent. Climate is mild. Seaside and 
mountain resorts and parks, deep sea fishing, and game add to 
recreation opportunities. The Great Smokies lend scenic 
attraction in Western North Carolina. 

Productive areas of North Carolina are served by the Norfolk 
and Western, with rails extending from Southern connections 
through Winston-Salem, N. C., and Roanoke, Va., and Durham, 
N. C., and Lynchburg, Va. — and points North, East and West. 


North Carolina’s favorable location, and her other essen- 
tials to sound industrial and agricultural growth, hold for the 
state a future of far reaching progress, in which the Norfolk 
and Western is proud to have a substantial part. 

For comprehensive information about this up and coming 
Commonwealth, write: Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke 17, Va. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


JOB FREEZE VS. LABOR DRAFT 


Official Concentration on Effort to Hold War Workers at Their Posts 


Abandonment of the idea 
of compulsory transfers 
to essential occupations 


One fact of great importance to em- 
ployers and workers emerges from the un- 
certainty surrounding man-power legisla- 
tion. That fact is this: There is to be no 
drafting of labor in this country, in the 
sense that the Government can order a 
worker to transfer from one job to an- 
other under penalty of going to jail or 
being inducted into the services. That idea 
has been abandoned in Congress. 

In its stead, the idea now advanced is 
that something should be done to prevent 
a wholesale migration of workers out of 
war plants into peacetime jobs as soon as 
the fighting ends in Europe. That was the 
idea behind the compromise man-power 
legislation drafted by a conference com- 
mittee of Senators and Representatives. 
Back of the idea is an official fear that 
production for the continuing war against 
Japan will suffer unless job changing can 
be controlled. 

At the time this is being written, it is 
impossible to tell whether the compromise 
man-power legislation will become law. If 
it does, it will introduce a revolutionary 
jcb-freeze idea into American labor rela- 
tions. If it does not become law, other 
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SENATOR O’MAHONEY 
. . . Opposed a freeze 


APRIL 6, 1945 


methods of preventing job shifting may 
be sought. Here are the principal provi- 
sions of the bill: 

Job freeze. James F. Byrnes, as Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, would have authority to prohibit 
workers from leaving war jobs or farms 
without Government permission. Such per- 
mission would be granted only when_ it 
could be shown that it no longer was in 
the interest of the war effort for a worker 
to stay on his job, or if he had a justifi- 
able reason for leaving. Workers refusing 
to be frozen would be liable to fine or im- 
prisonment, or both. 

In actual practice, this would not mean 
that all workers automatically would be 
frozen in their jobs as soon as the bill be- 
came law. Mr. Byrnes would have wide 
discretion in applying the freeze. Pre- 
sumably, he would apply it in the begin- 
ning to activities and plants on the War 
Manpower Commission’s so-called produc- 
tion urgency list. This list consists of 
about 1,500 prime contractors and sub- 
contractors engaged in war contracts that 
are considered urgent. Other plants, activi- 
ties and areas might never be affected by 
the freeze. 

Farm workers, as well as war plant 
workers, could be frozen if Mr. Byrnes 
thought it the thing to do. Presumably, a 
freeze of farm workers would be on a na- 
tional rather than a sectional or area basis, 
as in the case of a war plant freeze. 

Hiring controls. Aside from introduc- 
ing the job-freeze idea, the legislation 
sticks pretty close to hirmg regulations for 
employers and workers already laid down 
by the War Manpower Commission on a 
voluntary basis. The principal difference 
is that, under the pending legislation, em- 
ployers and workers could be sent to jail 
or fined for violating the hiring regula- 
tions. WMC has no such power to punish. 
It is assumed that, under such a law, Mr. 
Byrnes would delegate the hiring controls 
to WMC, and that these controls would 
continue to be administered in much the 
same manner as at present. 

Mr. Byrnes’s control over hiring would 
extend to these fields: 

Employment ceilings. Employers now 
operating under employment ceilings 
would continue to be limited in the num- 
ber of workers they could hire. This is a 
War Manpower Commission policy that 
has been effective for some time in some 
critical labor areas. Little change in policy 





ee Bene 
SENATOR JOHNSON 
« » « mapped out a compromise 


along this line could be expected under 
the man-power measure. 

Hiring practices. Mr. Byrnes would 
have authority to prohibit or regulate the 
hiring of new workers by employers and 
the acceptance of employment by workers. 
This would represent no change in present 
policy. Present practice of requiring work- 
ers to obtain certificates of availability be- 
fore changing jobs presumably would be 
continued. Recruiting of workers still 
would be carried on through the U.S. 
Employment Service and through other 
public and private hiring channels. 

Hence, an employer who in the past has 
observed WMC employment ceilings and 
hiring regulations would find his status 
unchanged under this law. However, em- 
ployers violating the rules would be sub- 
ject to fine or imprisonment instead of the 
mild sanctions that WMC now can use. 
Workers breaking the rules also would 
be liable to like punishment. Penalties range 
to a year in jail, fine of $10,000, or both. 

Pressures on workers. Mr. Byrnes 
has no authority under the bill to compel 
workers to shift to other jobs. Actually, 
however, he could deprive them of em- 
ployment for a limited time by refusing to 
grant certificates of availability. Workers 
responding to a request from Mr. Byrnes 
to take jobs in other cities would be en- 
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It’s a large, service-minded family, including as it does every 
requisite type of floor wax—put up in quantities that best serve the 
individual needs of all users, from the smallest to the largest. All 
Finnell Waxes, both Spirit and Water types, are processed in 
Finnell’s own laboratories. assuring consistently dependable quality 
throughout the line. And that quality is the same today as before 
the war, for Finnell Waxes still are available in their original 
formulae containing genuine wear-resisting Carnauba Wax. The 
greater genuine wax content of these prime products actually seals 
the floor surface with a tough, non-skid film. To give an example 
of the wide range of quantities in which Finnell Waxes are put 
up, Finnell Liquid Kote comes in 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon contain- 
ers. For maximum protection and minimum maintenance, choose 
Finnell-Processed Waxes, made especially for heavy traffic areas. 


Ginnell SPIRIT WAXES Ginnell WATER WAXES 


Finnell-Kote, A Solid Wax Fino-Gloss Standard 
Finnell Liquid Kote Fino-Gloss Water-Resisting 
Finnell Cream Kote Fino-Gloss Waterproof 
Finnell Paste Wax Fino-Gloss Non-Skid 

Pat, Finnell Liquid Wax o Fino-Gloss Concentrate 

o « « 44680 coe 
Sanax Wax Cleaner 
(Leaves thin, non-skid wax film) 


Solarbrite Scrub Soap 


(Safely removes wax) 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3704 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 


CITIES 


PRINCIPAL 





titled to transportation at Government ex- 
pense to and from their new employment 

In the case of workers forced to leave 
their jobs by reduction of employment 
ceilings, Mr. Byrnes would have a strong 
weapon to steer them into jobs of his choos- 
ing by seeing that they were refused cer- 
tificates of availability for any other jobs. 

The compromise measure, suggested to 
the conference committee by Senator 
Edwin C. Johnson (Dem.), of Colorado 
applies to workers of all ages—men 
women and children. Although a depar- 


. ture from the national service legislation 


idea, it assumes that every person not in 
uniform has an obligation to work in an 
activity essential to the war. Many oppo 
‘nents, among them Senator O’Mahoney 
(Dem.) , of Wyoming, are in favor of some 
legalized man-power controls, but are un- 
willing to accept the idea that the Gov- 
ernment can compel a worker to stay at his 
job. They fear that is swinging danger- 
ously close to totalitarianism. 


Bargaining for foremen. When the 
National Labor Relations Board reversed 
itself last week and ruled that a union of 
foremen at the Packard Motor Car Co 
was entitled to the same collective-bar- 
gaining recognition under the Wagner Act 
as a union of rank-and-file workers, it 
paved the way for these things to happen: 

A move on the part of employers 
to give foremen more authority to 
hire, fire and promote workers under 
their supervision. 

A drive by the Foreman’s Associa- 
tion of America to obtain collective- 
bargaining recognition from mass-pro- 
duction industries. The Foreman’s As- 
sociation, an independent union com- 
posed solely of supervisory employes, 
is the largest organization of its kind 
in the country. It was the union in- 
volved in the Packard case. 

The reason why employers can be ex: 
pected to increase their foremen’s authot- 
ity is this: The NLRB majority held that 
foremen at the Packard Co. do not even 
discuss grievances involving company pol- 
icy, and that, in disciplining workers under 
their supervision, they follow a schedule 
that applies a given penalty for a speci- 
fied offense. Foremen today, it was held, 
are like “traffic cops” who get orders ac- 
cording to a streamlined plan and trans- 
mit them. But, if foremen are given more 
authority, NLRB may find in later cases 
that they really are a part of management, 
as employers contend, and therefore should 
sit at the side of employers in bargaining 
matters, and not across the table. 

All future appeals by foremen for col- 
lective-bargaining rights will be taken up 
individually by the Board. Employers may 
be able to present a stronger case if they 
can show beyond a doubt that their fore- 
men really are managers. 

In reversing its previous position on the 
bargaining rights of foremen, NLRB made 
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Lightweight MAGNESIUM ... the metal of motion ... will find 


full opportunity to better the efficiency of business equipment 


It will speed the tempo 
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"FACT-POWER” cuides 


FREEMAN SHOE salesmen 





@ If you wanted to be America’s 
largest exclusive manufacturer of men’s 
fine shoes... or any other product... 
your salesmen’s every step would need 
to produce maximum results. 

That’s how the Freeman Shoe Com- 
pany of Beloit, Wisconsin, maintains 
its leadership, using the “‘Fact-Power’’ 
of Kardex with Graph-A-Matic signal 
control to summarize and chart sales 
facts as they occur. 

ixecutive interpretation and correc- 
tive action are simple, fast, accurate. 

A sales analysis and distribution con- 
trol record brings all facts about each 
customer’s activities into one place, 
calling immediate attention to weak- 
nesses in individual lines. 


to better 


sales 


Territorial records reveal each sales- 
man’s performance against established 
averages, simplifying analysis and 
guidance. 

“*Kardex tells us everything,’’ say 
Freeman officials, ‘‘...it even facili- 
tates our shoe allotments in compliance 
with war regulations.’’ 

We'd like to help you develop sales 
controls as effective as these. Just call 
our nearest Branch Office. 


THE FREEMAN 
SHOE CORPORATION 


and other leading companies 
use the record controls shown 
in ““Graph-A-Matic Control for 
Sales Management.” Ask for 
this important new 96-page 
book today—free. 
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REMINGTON 


RAND 
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it clear that the Foremen’s Association 
had won the right to recognition by carry- 
ing on an aggressive organizing campaign 
and by a campaign of strikes. The union 
apparently convinced the Board that it 
now was large enough to be taken serious- 
ly, and that its strikes were harmful to war 
production. Failure to obtain recognition 
from employers has been the excuse for 
many of the strikes. 

NLRB did not upset its position that 
foremen who are members of unions of 
rank-and-file workers have no collective- 
bargaining rights under the law. But 
Gerard D. Reilly, a Board member who 
dissented from the majority opinion, holds 
this policy probably will be reversed when 
the issue again comes before the Board. 


Postwar labor peace. The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the CIO and the 
AFL have taken a first faltering step 
toward better labor relations between 
unions and employers after the war, but 
there still are many signs pointing to a dif- 
ficult period of industrial strife in postwar. 

The new code of principles, adopted by 
these three groups to govern postwar re- 
lationships, may turn out to be meaning- 
less if jobs are scarce and wages low. Then, 





—Sarrs & Ewing 
GREEN, ERIC JOHNSTON, MURRAY 
Three nonaggressors 


too, before co-operation replaces economic 
warfare, there must be built up between 
employers and unions, a mutual trust, 
which was lacking before the war. The 
new nonaggression pact is a move in the 
direction of breaking down that distrust. 

The three prime movers in this non- 
aggression agreement were Eric Johnston, 
president of the Chamber; William Green. 
AFL president, and Philip Murzay, CIO 
president. Other strong management and 
labor groups were on the side lines when 
the code of principles was drafted. The 
onlookers include the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the United Mine 
Workers, the Railroad Brotherhoods and 
other independent unions. Without these 
groups as active participants, any move 
for industrial peace will operate under a 
handicap. 
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‘Tm looking around for my boy” 


OU bet we'll help. That’s one of the jobs our 
Agricultural Development Department is 
organized for. The Milwaukee Road has no farm 
Jand to sell but our agricultural agents are familiar 
with opportunities in the twelve productive Mid- 
west and Northwest States served by this railroad. 


Last year, 10,361 home seekers requested our 
aid in directing them to localities where they could 
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practice the type of farming or ranching desired. 
We were in a position to give them impartial ad- 
vice on where they could buy property to suit 
their needs and finances. 

We can and will gladly help you too. Your re- 
quests for information will be promptly answered. 
Address Agricultural and Mineral Development 
Department, 822 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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RISING INFLATIONARY PRESSURES 


Increased U.S. Debt and Money Supply as Threats to Price Control 


Treasury concern over 
higher rate of war bond 
redemption by the public 


U.S. debt limit now is to be $300,000,- 
000,000. Before the war, it was $50,000,- 
000,000. The Treasury has let Congress 
know that, before July 1, 1946, it is going 
to be necessary to raise that debt limit 
again, probably up to $325,000,000,000. 

Those are big figures, and, standing by 
themselves, they are just figures. The 
point is, however, that in the figures is 
wrapped up a situation that is of greater 
long-range importance than almost any 
other situation that the country faces. 
They represent a measure of the pressure 
at work to push up this country’s supply 
" of money, which already is of staggering 
proportions. 

Along with the rise in debt is one more 
situation that causes official concern, al- 
though that concern is being concealed 
somewhat. This other situation is related 
to the ownership of the huge national 
debt. The debt itself represents money 
paid out by the Government over and 
above money collected through taxes. To 
try to immobilize part of that money, the 
Government offers bonds that it hopes 
will be bought by individuals and held. 
So long as the dollars are in bonds, they 
are not being used to add to the pressure 
of money against a limited supply of goods. 

The point that the figures in the accom- 
panying chart show, however, is that the 
Government effort to induce individuals 
to buy and to hold bonds is diminishing 
in importance as a factor in controlling in- 
flation by immobilizing surplus dollars. 

Sales to individuals of war savings 
bonds are holding at a rather high level. 
They have increased steadily during the 
war, from slightly more than $1,000,000,- 
000 in the fourth quarter of 1941 to 
$2,500,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 
1942, then to $3,350,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter of 1943 and to $4,100,000,000 in 
the fourth quarter, 1944. That looks as if 
it is progress. 

Redemptions of bonds sold to individ- 
uals, however, are rising even more rapidly, 
so that the net effect of bond sales in curb- 
ing inflation of the money supply is tend- 
ing to diminish. Redemptions of bonds as 
a percentage of total sales amounted to 4.1 


per cent in the fourth quarter, 1941. They 


rose to 5.3 per cent in fourth quarter, 1942. 


42 


In fourth quarter, 1943; they were up to 
15.5 per cent, and in fourth quarter, 1944, 
were 28 per cent. In the first two months 
of 1945, redemptions amounted to 34.6 
per cent of sales in those months. 

This means that individuals are buying 
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bonds in large amounts, but are selling 
them in steadily increasing amounts, too, 
It is true that, as the total of bonds out- 
standing grows in volume, the natural re- 
sult is to expect that the volume of bonds 
sold will grow. Yet, the rate of growth of 
sales is so large that the over-all effect is 
to reduce the inflation-control importance 
of this method of Treasury financing. 

Then, there are other factors in the debt 
situation that concern the Treasury. 

Corporations are showing a tendency 
to buy heavily of Government bonds dur- 
ing war bond drives. They buy at 100. 
Then, after the drive is over, corporations 
sell an important part of their bond pur- 
chases to the banks at what has been a 
premium price. Banks are not permitted 
to participate in the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities offered during bond drives. 
They tend to come in afterward and pay 
a premium price in taking bonds off the 
hands of some other purchasers. 

Banks now hold $96,500,000,000 of out- 
standing Government bond issues. That is 
40 per cent of the outstanding federal debt. 
The proportion of bank ownership of the 
debt has remained fairly constant all 
through the war period in spite of all ef- 
forts to reduce that participation. Bank 
purchase of Government bonds opens the 
way to an increase in the supply of money. 

As the money supply rises, the pressure 
grows for price inflation. People with 
money try to buy goods in a market that 
provides less and less of the desired goods. 
This, in turn, puts pressure upon price 
ceilings. The money surplus tends to show 
up, too, in purchase of real estate and in 
purchase of securities at rising prices. 

Pressures against price ceilings will be 
greater as soon as the war in Germany is 
over. The end of this war is expected to 
change the public’s attitude toward sav- 
ings. Although their incomes will decline 
somewhat, consumers will have income for 
spending far in excess of available goods. 
In addition, they will have their accumu- 
lated war savings. Even if the Office of 
Price Administration succeeds in holding 
prices at a reasonable level, these inflation- 
ary forces may be reflected in rising prices 
for real estate and securities. 

The Government right now is very con- 
cerned about this whole trend. It shows 
its concern by trying to batten down price 
ceilings and by proposing various means 
of taxing away gains from sale of capital 
assets. This represents an attempt to deal 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE ECHO IS 


AFTER THE LAST SHOT has been fired 
in World War II, the echo will roll 
down through the years. For war, with 
its dislocations and disruptions of nor- 
mal life, leaves an imprint upon men. 

The record of past postwar years 
tells us that one effect of the sudden 
shifts from peace to war and from war 
to peace is a marked increase in crime 
—including dishonesty of employees 


in every field of business. 

This is a threat to American busi- 
ness which can be met with a program 
for postwar security against employee 
dishonesty—a program available right 
now to employers, large and small. 

Under it, your business is protected 


i OO Oe 
PROGRAM FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 


against Employee Dishonesty 


HEARD FOR YEARS 


immediately against losses due to the 
dishonesty of any of your employees, 
new or old, regardless of the job they 
hold. 

This worthwhile plan can be put 
into operation quickly and economi- 
cally. Ask one of the 10,000 Mary- 
land agents or your own broker about 
it. Maryland Casualty Company; Bal- 
timore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS. 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 
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RONRICO is created by the skilled hands of a master distiller 
who has devoted a lifetime to producing a superb rum of 
matchless flavor. Always keep a bottle of RONRICO handy 
for the best in cocktails, collins, highballs and cola drinks. 
Write for FREE booklet, “THE HANDS OF TIME’— fascinating 
analysis of human hands. Ronrico Corporation, Miami, Florida. 


Ronrico Rum 86 Proof. U. S. Representative: Import Division, McKesson & Robbins, inc. 
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with a basic economic trouble by treating 
the symptoms. There is no strong pressure 
for a program that would treat the real 
cause of the trouble by taking more steps 
to control the supply of money. 

In the long run, the wartime increase in 
money supply, if it starts to turn over, can 
lead to a broad inflation of postwar prices 
and to a trend toward capitalization of al- 
most all assets on a higher level. 


Lower: taxes? A Republican-backed 
idea for reducing taxes is winning some 
support in Congress, but the best that its 
sponsors now can expect from the Admin- 
istration appears to be only partial ac- 
ceptance of the plan. 

The Republicans are proposing these 
changes in the tax laws: 

A lowering of the excess-profits tax 
rate to 60 per cent after defeat of Ger- 
many and before the end of the war 
with Japan. The present rate is 95 
per cent. 

An increase in the excess-profits tax 
exemption to $30,000 from the pres- 
ent $10,000, effective the first year 
after the end of hostilities in Europe 
and before Japan is defeated. 

A reduction of 20 per cent in in- 
dividual income tax rates, effective the 
first year after conclusion of the war 
with Japan. 

The Treasury can be expected to op- 
pose any such reduction in individual rates 
for some time to come. It favors elimina- 
tion of the excess-profits tax after both 
wars end, but no reduction before that 
time. The Treasury will approve an in- 
crease in the excess-profits tax specific ex- 
emption to $25,000, which is not far from 
the Republican plan. 

Treasury’s attitude is that tax rates 
must come down more gradually than the 
Republicans propose. It will oppose any 
program that would -reduce tax revenues 
appreciably during the period between de- 
feat of Germany and defeat of Japan. 

The Republican proposal, sponsored by 
Representative Daniel A. Reed, of New 
York, is designed to provide for relief to 
business from wartime taxes during the 
reconversion period. It is contended that, 
without such relief, businessmen will not 
be able to make reconversion plans and 
will not be able to prepare for widespread 
employment after the war. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 117 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Mar. 14, 1945, for the 
first quarter of the year 1945, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on Apr. 16, 
1945, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on Mar. 30, 1945. 


The Transfer Books will not be closed. 
E. J. Becxetr, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 
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How many oceupations in this picture ? 


There are no tricks—no hidden faces. 
Just see how many ordinary, every- 
day occupations you can find. Count 
°em before you check the answer in 
the tiny type below. * 


Whatever the number, it’s a pretty 
safe bet that all these occupations— 
and many more—are represented 
among the folks who own your local 
electric light and power company. 


Housewives and farmers lead the 
stockholder lists of most such com- 
panies. But there are plenty of nurses 
and doctors, teachers and mechanics, 


*The artist—who ought to know—says there are 45. 


secretaries and salesmen, too. There 
are several million of these direct own- 
ers—and you may be among them. 


Certainly you are included among 
the indirect owners, if you have a sav- 
ings account or life insurance policy. 
When you make a deposit or pay a 
premium, the money isn’t just stuffed 
in a strong-box and left there. It’s put 
to work earning a profit for you—a 
profit called “‘interest.” 


Banks and insurance companies in- 
vest your money carefully. They put 
a large proportion of it into electric 


light and power securities—because 
these companies have proved their 
basic soundness over the years by 
dependable service and good business 
management. 


So the electric industry is probably 
the most widely owned industry in 
America. Almost every American has 
a stake in it. And what helps the industry 
helps you. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT 


AND POWER COMPANIES 
SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
* Names on request from this magazine. 


HEAR NELSON EDDY IN “THE ELECTRIC HOUR” WITH ROBERT ARMBRUSTER’S ORCHESTRA. EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 4:30, EWT, CBS NETWORK. 





Frank L. Andrews, President 


from Kent Cooper 
General Manager, The Associated Press 


“Thousands of military people and civilians traveling 
on military matters are being given prior considera- 
tion by hotels everywhere today because it is vital to 
the prosecution of the war that they be accommodated 
when they travel. That is why patriotic persons in and 
out of government joia thé nation’s hotelmen in urging 
you not to waste hotel rooms! You can help by making 
advance room reservations specifying, if possible, not 
only the day but the hour of your arrival and departure. 
Keep your room only as long as necessary, and cancel 
it promptly if your plans are changed. It’s the patriotic 
thing to do!” 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a better 
understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms...they’re ultra-violet rayed! 








2500 Rooms from $3.85 
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Argentina’s Shift: 
Bolstering Peace 
In Hemisphere 


The specter of war rapidly is fading in 
South America. Argentina’s military Gov- 
ernment has yielded to the united pressure 
of the other American nations perfected 
at Mexico City. 

The invitation to Argentina to cut her 
Axis ties at first was considered a by- 
product of the conference held in Mexico 
City last month. It now has become a 
major achievement of that meeting. It 
means that the U.S. view on Argentina 
has been accepted by the other nations. 
Insistence of the 20 nations thus united 
has brought about the reorientation of 
Argentina’s foreign policy, is expected by 
State Department officials to be followed 
by a similar switch in internal policy. This 
means that, on the eve of the San Fran- 
cisco xonference, a regional system has 
been set up that in its first severe test has 
proved capable of reaching a united stand 
and of enforcing that stand. 

With Argentina back in the fold, the 
U. S. delegation will go to San Francisco 
with enhanced prestige, with the probable 
backing of 20 Hemisphere nations. With- 
out settlement of the Argentine problem 
that nation might have been expected to 
continue hindering the co-operation in 
social, economic and political problems 
agreed upon at Chapultepec Castle. 

Background of this development is 
that many South American nations genu- 
inely were frightened by Argentina’s re- 
armament program, and the Axis bridge- 
head in the Hemisphere. This country also 
was gravely concerned. This was the rea- 
son for former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull’s efforts to bring Argentina into line. 

Argentina’s alignment with the rest of 
the Hemisphere thus is of immediate im- 
portance for several reasons. For one thing, 
it destroys the Axis bridgehead in the 
Americas. Any new threat to the Hemi- 
sphere must come from the outside. 

For another thing, the need for arma- 
ment in Latin America is reduced. Chile 
now can have less fear of Argentina’s 75,- 
000 ski troopers. Uruguay need have less 
concern about Argentina’s new 30-ton 
tank. Finally, the need for U.S. armed in- 
tervention becomes a remote likelihood. 

The net effect of Argentina’s adherence 
to the Mexico City resolutions will be to 
bring her up to date on commitments made 
at other inter-American conferences dur- 
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ing the last ten years, but not carried out. 
This applies to removal of enemy influence 
in Argentina, economic and political co- 
operation in the war effort, and_ basic 
democratic rights for the Argentines. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
the U.S. and the other Americas to as- 
sume that these changes will come about 
automatically, Argentina must show readi- 
ness to co-operate in fact as well as in word 
before she will be recognized diplomat- 
ically, before she can sign the United Na- 
tions declaration or go to San Francisco. 
Official Washington opinion is that a start 
has been made, that Argentina is on the 
road back to full membership in the all- 
American front. 


Canada: U.S. inhabitants are becom- 
ing envious of Canada’s good fortune in 
having a plentiful supply of meats. They 
therefore are critical of Canada’s war 
effort, and of her presumed failure to 
share supplies with her allies. This is 
bringing about a situation where Canadi- 
ans feel they should do something to ap- 
pease U.S. public opinion, perhaps rein- 
state meat rationing. 

Canada for more than a year has had 
no meat rationing. Butcher shops still are 
well stocked with meats of all kinds. Pric- 
es are far below what housewives in this 
country are accustomed to pay. The im- 
mediate reaction here is that such plenty 
should be shared with Canada’s allies. 

Answer to all this is that Canada is 
subject to the same combined raw-material, 
shipping and production controls as Great 
Britain or the U.S. This means that Can- 
ada can ship as much meat and other 
foodstuffs as can be carried by shipping 
placed at her disposal. Throughout the war 
there never has been as much shipping 
as military authorities would have liked. 
As a result, a year ago meat output in 
Canada so far outstripped transport and 
storage facilities that rationing had to be 
lifted to prevent spoilage. 

Actually, consumption has risen very 
little because of this. But absence of ra- 
tioning has permitted more efficient use of 
transport and storage space, has speeded 
up movement of foodstuffs to Canada’s 
allies. Canada’s offer to ship beef cattle 
to the U.S. was rejected. 

Nevertheless, in 1944 Canada export- 
ed 875,000,000 pounds of the 2,500,000,000 
pounds of meat produced. This compares 
with exports of 700,000,000 pounds in 1943. 
Current shipments are running well above 
the corresponding 1944 period. : 

Backlog for these shipments is in Can- 
ada’s 8,500,000 head of cattle and 8,000,- 
100 hogs. In terms of U.S. needs, or of 
the total 80,000,000 head of cattle and 
60,000,000 hogs in this country, this is 
not much. But Canada’s increase in ex- 
ports is bringing about a substantial cut 
in domestic consumption, which should 
bring over-all 1945 supply in the two 
countries closely into line. 
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?’s There, All Right! 


“‘| hope the artist puts real 


Blackit character into our portrait, 


Whitey.” 


“Naturally, Blackie—our pic- 


(oily: ture would be incomplete 
without it!“ 


It’s Character that distinguishes 
BLACK & WHITE from all other 
Scotches. And no matter how re- 
cently you bought a bottle you 
can be sure that it possesses the 
same fine character you enjoyed 
before the war. 


“BLACK s WHITE ' 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
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Last week 
hundreds saw Rio 
by television... 
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ON STATION WNBT 


TELEVIEWERS: Visit foreign lands by “video.” Dial in 
“Wings of Democracy,” Pan American’s new television 
program. Monday evenings over Station WNBT, New York. 


will go to Rio by CLIPPER 


Yes, you will be able to afford the trip because 
Pan American’s post-war fares will be so low... 
And you'll have time to go because a two-weeks’ 
vacation will no longer be a barrier to world travel. 


ODAY Pan American is in the war up to the 

hilt .. . But some day soon, peace will come. 
Some day soon, Pan American’s plans for high- 
speed, low-cost transport within reach of the av- 
erage man and woman will come true. 


These plans were laid before Pearl Harbor. 
Only the war held them back... All the giant, 
four-engined Clippers on order in 1941 were re- 
leased to the Armed Services. Last year Pan 
American’s plans moved forward once again. 
Orders were placed for a huge new fleet of 100- 
passenger, 300-mile-an-hour Clippers which will 
take you to Rio de Janeiro, for example, in less 
than 20 hours from New York City. 


New, giant Clippers 
will mean new, low rates 
for world travel 


Are youa war worker, doing 
your level best to knock out 
the Axis with production and 
saving War Bonds for a well- 
earned, post-war vacation? 





Would you and your wife like to see one of the most 
breath-taking harbors in the world on that vacation? 
Would you like to see the samba danced as only Bra- 
zilians can dance it? Would you like to spend ten or 


The System of the Flying Clipf 










Post-War Clippers 
will have ample 
space for you to 
move around. Delicious, piping-hot, complimentary meals 
served aloft will be planned by the world’s greatest chefs, 


twelve lazy mornings on the internationally famous 
beach at Copacabana... ? 

Then nothing must stop you from flying down to Rio 
de Janeiro by Clipper after the war! And, best of all, 
you will be able to afford it because Pan American’s 
proposed post-war fares will be so low! 


Seventeen years’ flying 
experience ... built up 
both in peace and war 


And wherever ‘you plan to 
fly after the war—Rio, London, 
Paris, Alaska, Hawaii, Austra- 
' lia or China—remember that 
no other airline can equal the 17-year flying record 
built up by Pan American World Airways in both 
peace and war. 

Pan American Clippers have now completed more 
than 323,600,000 miles of overseas flight. This expe- 
rience will mean much to you when you want to fly to 
Rio after the war—or anywhere else in the world. 


FAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 





































































COST-CUTTER 
ON WHEELS 


A Hyster industrial lift truck is 
a cost-cutter on wheels. When it 
replaces old-fashioned handling of 
materials in warehouse, factory or 
field, these things happen: 

Time is saved 

Manpower is saved 

Money is saved 
All of these add up to lower ma- 
terials handling costs. Which is 
another way of saying that the 
result of Hyster operation is an 
increase in net profits. 

Hyster produces a complete line 
of lift trucks. All models are equip- 
ped with pneumatic tires and are 
gas powered. From the small unit 
(2,000 pounds capacity) to the 
giant straddle truck (30,000 pounds 
capacity) Hysters hoist, move, stack | 
and transport loads quickly and | 
efficiently. 3 

In every major industry and in 
the armed forces Hyster products 
have proved their sound engineer- 
















ing, rugged construction, long life. ! 

There is a Hyster lift truck model 
ideally suited to cut materials hand- 
ling costs in your business. 





Hyster Company 
PORTLAND 12, ORE. PEORIA 3, ILL. 


World’s largest manufacturer of tractor 
winches. Producer of cranes, winches, 
logging arches for “Caterpillar” track- 
type tractors. Sales and service offices 

in principal world cities. 









Lro and Com 
of National Issues 


Annual Pay Plan: 
Press Appraisal 
Of Effect on U.S. 


A guaranteed annual wage in industry, 
now under study by War Mobilization Di- 
rector Byrnes’s advisory board, is regarded 
by most commenting editors as a stabiliz- 
ing factor, worthy of consideration. But 
many doubt the possibility of realizing this 
goal widely in a free economy because of 
the dependence of production, and there- 
fore of employment, on demand. 

Recognizing difficulties for some in- 
dustries in adopting such a plan, the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) 
calls for a “flexible attitude, . . . willing- 
ness to... explore the pros and cons, . 
to work out ways and means for provid- 
ing half a loaf, or even a quarter of a loaf, 
if the whole loaf is beyond reach.” 

The Canton (Ohio) Repository (Rep.) 
says it is “obvious that stabilization of 
income depends on stabilization of pro- 
duction,” but believes “a thorough report 
would be an important contribution to na- 
tional discussion” on the issue. 

Though “the introduction of such an in- 
novation is going to be slow and difficult, 

. eventually some such plan should be 
worked out, with individual variations,” 
in the opinion of the Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Berkshire Evening Eagle (Ind.). 

“Even steel,” to cite an industry in 
which production is based on customers’ 
orders in fluctuating volume, “might find 
ways to adopt the plan” by degrees, the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (Ind- 
Dem.) believes. 

But the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
says “guarantees of annual wages would 
be very empty promises in case of many 
industries, unless . .. we have a regimented 
economy, meaning regimented labor.” 

Admitting a danger that annual-wage 
legislation “might put Government in 
partnership with industry on a large scale” 
and thus “hamper freedom of collective 
bargaining and other labor rights, as well 
as free enterprise,” the Waukegan (Ill.) 
News-Sun (Rep.) holds, however, that 
“the difficulty of avoiding such a pitfall 
should not be insurmountable.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) questions: 
“Can a solution . . . be worked out by 
voluntary agreement? Or must it neces- 
sarily be done by more Government .. . 
regimentation of business? ... Is not the 
solution . . . rather to find supplementary 
work of another kind for displaced work- 
ers in the off-season?” 
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A This compressor is one means of putting 
an upswing in the curve of America’s oil 
production. 

It returns natural gas produced with oil 
back into the well under tremendous pressure. 
The gas puts pressure on the oil underground, 

squeezing the maximum output. Oilmen call 
this repressuring. 
Early compressors used to spread out 
over expensive foundations and were 
{ built bigger and bigger as they had 
more work to do. Clark re-engineered, 
y standing half the engine upright at 
F right angle to the rest. This “Angle” 
engine saves half the weight, half the floor 
space. Clark went further. The power out- 
put of the Clark 2-Cycle engine is about 
double that of a 4-Cycle of similar dimensions. 
The Clark “Angle” is faster and smoother 
with lower continuous fuel consumption and 
less wear. 

The over-all economy of this Clark “Angle” 
means more wells now can be repressured 
profitably. This is an important contribution 
to the nation’s oil reserves by a member of 

Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower, 


d 13, Ohio. 





THE PLUS OF 
SSER INDUSTRIES 


Back of every Clark product stands 
DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC.—a 


central pool of strength for each 


/ independent company in the group. 


/ This is the Plus of Dresser. The 
Dresser Plus assures customers of 
each Dresser member company that 


% 

v 

ONE OF THE DRESSER inpUs the products they buy have double 
backing—a Plus Value. 
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DRESSER Mfg. Division, Bradford, Pa. as 5 ‘ yA / | \ aay *\ ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp., 
rs 4. / | \ \ \ Connersville, Ind. 
Z ; ) \ \ 
THE BRYANT Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio | | \ STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Co., 
‘ y, / \ \ x Cincinnati, Ohio 
| \ 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc., Olean, N. Y. | | \ BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Company, 
af Bradford, Pa. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. DRESSER Mig. Co. Ltd. 
| \ Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL DERRICK & Equipment Co., ‘ \ 

Columbus, Marietta and Delaware, Ohio, ; VAN DER HORST Corp. of America, 

Beaumont, Texas, Torrance, Calif. Olean, N. Y. and Cleveland, Ohio 












FREE AS THE BIRDS 





TWA has brought many things to this majestic setting of arched, sunlit 





skies and tiny, faraway villages and green plains. For here TWA has 
provided the essential traveler with good companionship as well as swoft 
and easy flight. You sense this in friendly attention—taste it in good TWA 
food—find it evidenced in TWA’s provision for your 
every comfort. We try to make you feel “free as a bird” from 


worldly cares—and, as TWA patrons will tell 















you, it usually turns out that you do. 
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STATE MEDICINE AHEAD? 


Postwar Care of Veterans as Stride Toward Health Aid for Alt 


Long struggle in Congress 
expected before adoption 
of a national insurance law 


At the end of the war, this country will 
take a long stride into Government-sup- 
ported medicine. Nearly a quarter of the 
adult population will become entitled to 
free hospital care and treatment. This 
segment of the people will consist of the 
15,000,000 veterans of this war and the 
5,000,000 veterans of previous conflicts. 
Congress, by law, already has guaranteed 
these things to the veteran. 

Beyond this, Congress soon is to be 
called upon to act on legislation establish- 
ing a broad system of health, hospital and 
medical insurance for the people generally. 
That proposal faces a doubtful future, be- 
cause. it is too deep a plunge into state 
medicine for Congress to take at once. But 
it has strong and persistent backing. 
Eventual passage in some form is gener- 
ally expected. 

Both these programs present problems 
that now are growing pressing. They hold 
many possibilities for the health of the in- 
dividual—and the size of this tax bill. A 
detailed examination of the programs con- 
sequently is important. Where the veter- 
ans are concerned, a look at the past re- 
veals much for the future. 

Hospitalized veterans. For every five 
veterans of the first World War, Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals have ad- 
mitted three patients—4,757,000 veterans 
and nearly 3,000,000 cases. Projecting this 
ratio into the future, on a basis of 15,- 
000,000 veterans of the present war, offi- 
cials foresee 10,000,000 patients in the 
next 25 years or so. This number will be 
augmented by veterans of other wars. 

Even this early, veterans of World War 
II are entering the hospitals in sizable 
numbers. On March 15, when the last 
check was made, VA hospitals had 71,000 
patients, and 19,000 of these were soldiers 
or sailors of the present war. . 

Bed problem. All told, Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, foresees a need for 200,000 
beds soon after the war ends. Some 91,000 
are available now, and 14,000 more are to 
be built next year. With peace, the Army 
and Navy are to transfer facilities with 
100,000 beds to VA. That will take care of 
immediate needs. As years pass and vet- 
erans grow older, however, the load in- 





—Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL HINES 
200,000 beds are needed... 


creases. By 1976, a total of 300,000 beds 
will be needed. So facilities with an addi- 
tional 100,000 beds must be built in the 
30 years following the war. 

Costs. All this, obviously, will run into 
money. It cost $77,538,622 to operate 
the veterans’ hospitals and old soldiers’ 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


homes in the last fiscal year, with a daily 
average of 58,338 patients. This yeat’s 
costs are expected to rise to $98,000,000, 
because of the influx of World War II vet- 
erans. Operating expenses run $5.25 daily 
for patients in general medical hospitals. 
They are somewhat lower in hospitals for 
the tubercular, and drop to $2.23 in insti- 
tutions for mental and nervous disorders. 

Construction costs vary with the size 
and type of the hospital. A 100 to 200- 
bed hospital is built for $7,500 per bed. 
A 1,200-bed hospital costs $5,500 a bed, 
including land sites, utilities, roads, land- 
scaping and hospital equipment. In the 
next year, VA is planning to spend $79,- 
339,886 on facilities providing 14,100 beds, 
an average of $5,620 each. At that rate 
the long-range program would run well 
over $560,000,000. Congress has author- 
ized total construction outlays of $500,- 
000,000. The VA has a few more beds than 
needed just now, and expects to keep 
similarly a little ahead of necessities as 
they develop, unless Congress should great- 
ly relax the rules of eligibility for hospi- 
talization. 

Who can enter the hospitals. In 
effect, any veteran who needs hospital or 
surgical care can get it free, regardless of 
the cause of his ailment. Technically, a dis- 
tinction is drawn between illnesses or dis- 
abilities that result from or were aggra- 
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VETERAN MEDICAL CARE 
. « - for the wounded and those unable to pay 
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What shielding is 


—and why it ts needed 


The surrounding air is filled with radiat- 
ing electrical impulses. Waves emanate not 
only from radio stations, but from the 
ignition systems of passing cars or almost 
any other type of electrical apparatus. 
When picked up by radio or television sets, 
they result in static and distorted reception. 

In order to eliminate such interference, 
the source of these impulses must be 
shielded by a metal casing which acts as 
a means of carrying electrical interference 
off to the ground. The development of this 
shielding has made possible the inter- 
ference-free communication between 


ground and aircraft, and between ship and 
shore, which has been of such importance 
in modern warfare. 

Breeze has pioneered the engineering 
and manufacture of Radio Ignition Shield- 
ing and possesses the background of expe- 
rience in the field to solve the specialized 
problems which each installation presents. 
Manufacturers or users of electrical ap- 
paratus may have shielding problems to- 
day which will become even more pressing 
in the electronic age of tomorrow. For a 
complete analysis and recommendation, 
call in a Breeze Shielding Engineer. 
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vated by the veteran’s career in the service 
and those arising from other causes. Under 
the law, hospitalization for nonservice- 
connected ailments is given only to those 
unable to pay the cost in private institu- 
tions. VA interprets this requirement lib- 
erally. The veteran’s own statement that 
he is unable to pay is taken as conclusive. 
Consequently, it has become the practice 
for many veterans, regardless of their cir- 
cumstances, to go to the VA when they 
need hospital care. Pressures are piling up 
on Congress to remove the statement of 
means entirely. 

There are signs, too, of pressures to pro- 
vide dental treatment, now given only if 
dental conditions handicap recovery from 
a service-connected disability. During the 
war, many wives and other dependents of 
soldiers and sailors have received treat- 
ment: free of cost or for a nominal fee in 
service hospitals. Some 500,000 babies have 
been born under such conditions. But, 
when the soldier or sailor is discharged, his 
dependents lose their claim to medical at- 








or “U's. Army Signal Corps 
THERAPY FOR THE DISABLED 
. . . life-long aid is guaranteed 


tention. A move to provide such attention 
for veterans’ dependents, as well as for de- 
pendents of men actually in service, is in 
the making. 

Health insurance. So much for the 
veteran. His freedom from hospital bills 
and from doctors’ bills in cases where hos- 
pitalization is necessary has been estab- 
lished. To that extent, state-controlled 
medicine has become a fact. But the vet- 
eran still must provide medical care for his 
family. And the rest of the population is 
subject to recurrent medical expenses. For 
months, the Social Security Board has 
been endeavoring to provide for this last 
group through a system of compulsory 
health insurance. President Roosevelt has 
approved in general. The Board’s idea is 
that the wage earner would make a small 
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YES, MRS. AMERICA, an amazing number of the 
everyday things you live with, use, depend on—come 
from Bituminous Coal. Dyes to color your clothing, 
curtains, rugs, upholstery . . . wonderful synthetic 
fabrics such as nylons... paints and varnishes 
for woodwork and furniture. In most homes, elec- 
tricity generated from coal supplies lights—runs the 
radio, telephone, vacuum cleaner, sewing machine. 
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HUNDREDS OF MEDICINES — including the marvel- 
ous life-saving sulfas—come from coal! So do moth 
balls, perfumes, antiseptics, insecticides. Also cos- 
metics—and plastics for toothbrushes, combs, fix- 
tures. Paper, as well as a long list of chemicals, 
depends on coal. And of course you know 4 out 
of every 7 homes in America are heated by coal. 


Za AMERICA IS THANKFUL FOR COAL 


Last year, for home and factory, farm, indus- 

try, and railroads, the coal industry produced 

620 million tons . . . more coal than has ever 

been mined in any year in any country in 
history! And the industry’ is hard at work to make your 
post-war coal for home heating in more uniform sizes, 
practically dustless—cleaner than ever. 


Surprising Facts about Bituminous Coal 


1. 61.2 per cent of the average sales dollar per ton of 
Bituminous Coal goes for labor. The gross profit, per 
ton, averages about 9 cents. 


2. Coal is essential in making all steel—about a ton and 
a half of coal being required for the production of every 
ton of steel. 

3. From coal comes saccharin, with its sweetening 
power 300 to 500 times that of sugar . . . Bituminous 
Coal Institute, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


* Faithful Servant of Civilization 








FORTY MILLION CITRUS TREES in America’s West and 
Southwest have gone to war! 

Here in this land of friendly soil and sunshine grow year- 
round crops of oranges, lemons, grapefruit, and limes for fortify- 
ing wartime diets of our own country and our allies. 

And from these Groves of War come great supplies of con- 
centrates, citric acid, essential oils and other citrus products for 
our armed forces—including citrus juice that fights the fatigue 
of our combat troops and sharpens the vision of our night- 
flying pilots. 

You of the citrus industry are doing a grand job for America! 
We of the Santa Fe are proud of the part we have in serving you. 
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Serving the West and Southwest 
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weekly payment that would average his 
medical expenses over a long period and so 
free him from the stress of medical fees at 
a time when his income is reduced by in- 
ability to work. The Board figures that a 3 
per cent tax on his pay envelope would 
give the worker adequate protection. 

Following up the idea, Senators Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, and Murray 
(Dem.), of Montana, and Representative 
Dingell (Dem.), of Michigan, have intro- 
duced health insurance legislation. Under 
their plan, the Government would provide 
30 days of medical care, including hos- 
pitalization. The Public Health Service 
would maintain in each area a list of pri- 
vate physicians willing to co-operate with 
the plan. The patient would be free to se- 
lect any listed doctor, except specialists, 
who would be consulted only on the ad- 
vice of a general practitioner. Similarly, 
co-operating hospitals would be listed. 

The Government would pay the doctor’s 
bill or the hospital bill direct. If funds 
should prove adequate, the plan provides 
that medical or hospital care could be 
extended to 90 days. In addition, disability 
insurance payments would be made to the 
sick wage earner, beginning with the second 
week of illness, at the same rate as unem- 
ployment compensation. In that way, he 
would be protected from simultaneous loss 
of income and receipt of big medical bills. 

Disability insurance seems to be at- 
tracting some support in Congress, but the 
medical and hospital insurance phases 
have encountered stiff opposition. The 
American Medical Association has de- 
nounced them as “socialized medicine.” 
But they do have the support of some 
physicians and medical groups. 

As the legislation is drawn, this plan is 
linked with a number of proposals broad- 
ening and extending the Social Security 
Act. Congress is going. slowly on its ap- 
proach to the measure, which has been 
pending for nearly a year. It apparently 
has little liking for the health insurance 
idea. However, the history of such re- 
forms is that they come slowly. They have 
a way of hanging on and eventually reach- 
ing enactment. Friends of the legislation 
think state medicine will be no exception. 

So one stride into state-supported medi- 
cine—the veterans—seems likely to be 
followed by another, but not immediately. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 






The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 
of ten cents per share payable on April 
16, 1945 to shareholders on record as of 
March 31, 1945. 

E. E. CRABB, President 
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Lubricants that 


of Gulf Technologists 


another achievement 


EARS AND CERTAIN other 
moving parts in industrial and 
transportation equipment often act 
like an egg beater on the lubricants 
which protect them — and cause 
foaming, which may result in rup- 
ture of lubricating film, spilling of 
lubricant, and possible damage to 
machinery or equipment. 
This is especially important in 


~ tank, truck, and bus transmissions, 


speed reducers, turbines, hydraulic 
control systems, and in high altitude 
operation of airplane engines. 
Gulf technologists have solved 
this problem by the development 





of a revolutionary new anti-foam 
agent. This amazing additive effec- 
tively prevents foaming regardless 
of temperatures, altitudes, or oper- 
ating conditions — another impor- 
tant achievement of Gulf lubrica- 
tion engineers and laboratory tech- 
nicians. 

Many of the quality lubricants 
in Gulf’s complete line now con- 
tain this remarkable anti-foam in- 
gredient. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office today and 
ask for a simple and convincing 
demonstration of these nonfoaming 
characteristics. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION - 
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GULF REFINING COMPANY 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 





PHILADELPHIA ° 
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TOLEDO 
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To Manufacturers 
Planning Now 
For Future Selling 
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Tank cars, designed and built by General 
American, give any bulk liquid the safest, 
surest, most economical transportation. 
General American Terminals give bulk 
liquids full protection against contamina- 
tion, require no investment on your part. 















How General American Engineers Can Help You 


In all divisions, our research engineers are ready to work with you now. 
For example, they will design General American process equipment and 
installations, proven in war and peace, to be built to your exact require- 
ments. General American equipment gives you manufacturing econo- 
nies, protects your quality standards, and recovers profitable by-products. 





Write for These Informative Bulletins 


General American pressure vessels, tanks, dryers, and filters are de- 
scribed fully in our bulletins, Series X-45. Send for them and ask for 
any other desired information about our nation-wide services to all 
American industry. 





General American Refrigerator Cars insure 
freshness of your food products and guard 
flavors, for greater consumer acceptance. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


8 CORPORATION 
Chicago 
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Pressure Vessels and Aeroceach Precooling Service for 
Other Welded Equipment ¢ Motor Coaches Fruits and Vegetables 












Builders and Operators of Bulk Liquid Process Equipment 
Specialized Railroad Freight Cars Storage Terminals of All Kinds 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 











24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 





IGP ICGA LLISWIOSS 


Straws that show the way the wind is blowing..... 

Army's Gen. Lucius D. Clay who moved in to shape policy affecting civilian 
industry as the military wanted it shaped is moving oyt to help run Germany. 

Navy's $1,000,000,000 new combat ship program is cut 75 per cent by James 
Byrnes. Mr. Byrnes is taking back power he had delegated to General Clay. 

WPB's Julius Krug is giving assurance that reconversion will be allowed as 
men, materials and machines become available; will not be strangled after the 
German war ends just to prove how hard boiled the Government is. 

In brief, the trend is back toward civilian dominance in policy shaping. 
It now is away from military dominance that prevailed after German break-through 
in December. It is part of the trend we referred to a week ago. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Don't get the idea, however, that the lid is to blow off, that everything 
will be turned loose once German war ends. It will not be. Controls will stay. 

As the situation appears now to be working out..... 

Order cancellations will be heavy at end of German war. There will be a 
number of program cutbacks that will not be offset fully by new war programs. 

WPB then will decide which producers can make what with the men, materials 
and machines made available for civilian use by war order cancellations. 

Spot authorization will be utilized to control flow of materials to the 
companies and the industries that are to be permitted to reconvert. 

Allocations of material will continue for both the civilian and military 
programs. That's for the key materials, not for all. Priorities will continue 
to be rather widely used for less critical matérials. 











Price controls will go on little changed during the one-war period. 

OPA will try to squeeze profit margins as industries shift from making of 
war goods to making of civilian goods. Idea is to try to force manufacturers or 
distributors to absorb much of the wartime increase in costs. 

Price trends, even so, will be moderately upward; will reflect the very 
great pressure of demand and of money supply reacting on market scarcities. 

OPA may be forced by Congress to make price concessions to some groups. 











Labor controls after German war will aim at freezing workers in war plants. 

That is the basic purpose of the White House=sponsored labor draft. It is 
the problem that most concerns the military planners, who fear a sudden exodus 
from war industry of workers seeking jobs in industries producing for civilians. 

Strikes can be expected to increase in importance. 

Wage trends on an hourly basis will be upward as order cutbacks occur, as 
workers start to lose overtime. White House favors wage increases to offset a 
part of the loss that will be due to an end to overtime. 





' 





As for tax action that may occur after German war endS..eee. 

A tax bill, embodying modest relief provisions, will be offered Congress 
very soon after war stops in Europe. It will not be a general tax bill. 

Excess-profits tax specific exemption is likely to go up to $25,000. 

Unused excess-profits tax credit will be made currently usable. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Carry-back of net operating loss probably will be made currently effective. 

That is likely to be about the extent of tax relief in 1945. It is not 
relief of any great importance for the average corporation. 

Excess-profits tax reduction from 95 per cent, with 80 per cent over-all 
tax ceiling, might be cut somewhat, effective on 1946 income, but that is not at 
all probable if Japanese war runs well into 1946. Treasury and Congress expert 
idea is to eliminate this tax at the end of both wars, not to reduce it. 

Corporation normal and surtax is unlikely to be reduced before 1947 if 
Japanese war runs past the first quarter of 1946. A modest cut is due after the 
wars and after the budget situation is a bit more in hand. 

Individuals can expect only modest tax reduction after the wars. 

Fancy plans for broad reduction in taxes are to get hung up on the hard 
fact of the Government's budget situation. War has to be paid for sometime by 
some means. It isn't something that can be passed over and forgotten. 














Looking to the period after German war..... There is this to remember: 

U.S. is becoming committed to set up in business again France, Britain, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway; is to give a lift to Russia and to Italy. 

Railroad equipment will be needed in very great amounts. 

Trucks will be needed in large numbers, with transport a key problem. 

Machinery and machine tools will be in very great demand. 

Sales often will have to be on easy credit terms. Even Lend-Lease goods 
in this period will be disposed of on a credit sale basis, not a gift basis. 





There is this added point to keep-in mind..... 

Germany is to be reduced to a very inferior status; is to be forced to give 
up many of her major industries; is to be left with only a’few of the light 
industries, agriculture, and raw material industries such as timber. 

Britain, France, Belgium, Poland, Russia intend to step in where Germany 
steps out; expect to take the big markets that German industry once filled. 

But, there is some official questioning here whether an impoverishment of 
Germany, however well deserved, will result in a net gain of trade for Europe, 
whether other nations will prosper as much as they hope to prosper by moving 
in and taking over the industry that Germany is denied. 

Chances are that they won't do so well as expected. That's because the 
Germans, who imported $2,222,000,000 worth of goods even in 1938 when they were 
striving for self-sufficiency, will be able to buy very little after the war. 

Europe's agricultural nations sold more to Germany than to England. And, 
Europe's industrial nations also sold more to Germany than to England that year. 

Remove Germany and there arises a question of who is to take the place of 
her 70,000,000 consumers, with the highest prewar living standard in Europe. 

Russia bought only $268,000,000 worth of goods from the world in 1938. 

All of industrial Europe outside Germany bought only $1,000,000,000 worth. 

Actually, the big official idea of the postwar planners is that U.S. will 
fill the void left by Germany; that U.S. will buy many of the products of the 
industries to be shifted out of Germany; that U.S. will finance the rebuilding 
of these industries in their new locations. 

We tell you more of this story on page 14. 














Currency-stabilization plan is probably to be modified a bit by Congress 
before approval. A modified plan -will stand a good chance of acceptance. 

Added power to reduce tariffs will be won by the White House only after a 
Struggle, if then. The tariff issue is growing in basic importance. 

OPA is to get a year's extension of power, about unchanged. 

Commercial rent control still is no more than a 50-50 prospect, if that. 

Lend-Lease will get a year's extension, very probably with leeway to fule 
fill commitments made prior to July 1, 1946, up to July 1, 1949. 
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Unirep States Fipeuity & Guaranty Co. 
135 E. Redwood St., Baltimore 3, Md. 









of this FREE book! 





Please send me a complimentary copy of your new Personal Insurance Audit Book. 






bie you're the hero of this book... 

because it shows at a glance the 
fire and casualty insurance you carry 
to protect your family. Most men have 
no written record of their insurance 
hazards ... of just when their insur- 
ance expires .. . what hazards it pro- 
tects against . . . whether it covers 
today’s increased values. And that’s 
why, if you carry fire, burglary, 
liability and similar insurance, you 
need U.S.F. & G.’s new free Personal 
Insurance Audit Book! 


You make your own audit. Clear, 
simply-worded, and with each hazard 
illustrated, the new Personal Insur- 
ance Audit Book is different from any 
insurance audit you have ever seen. 
It records property value, amount of 
present insurance, amount of premium, 
expiration date, ete. to give you your 
fire and casualty insurance picture at 
a glance. 


To obtain your copy, simply fill out 
and mail the attached coupon. Your 
Personal Insurance Audit Book will 


- be delivered to you promptly with our 


compliments. Mail the coupon today! 


EK. «& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 















BOTTOM-UP 
MANAGEMENT 














Years ago, families generally seemed to 
have decided that strict rules no longer | 


worked with children. Then some of them 
went to the other extreme. Children had 
too much freedom. 

Gradually, another family pattern 
evolved. Parents changed from rulers to 
advisers, helping their children to under- 
stand how best to attain the desirable 
things in life. 

They found then that children developed 
more rapidly, gave their best to the real 
causes at hand. Ideas for their own con- 
duct and the conduct of the family flowed 
more and more readily from the children. 
Family life became sounder, stronger. 


The “*You Cans” and ‘‘You Can’ts”’ 


In Brake Shoe, we found our management 
changing in much the same way. Long ago 
our plants and salesmen were surrounded 
by rules: “do’s and don’ts”, “you cans” 
and “you can’ts”. With only a few plants 
and offices, this seemed the better way. 
The growth of the company’s business 
brought in more and more plants. Many- 
more different kinds of parts were made 
to take the punishment of wear, impact 
and heat. This diversfty of operation 


| 








| 





showed that the old method of ruling from 


_ above was not right for us. We were losing | 

the benefit of individual initiative. It took. | 
a long time, but the higher bosses finally | 
realized that their greatest value to the | 


company was as advisers. 
A 3-Point Plan 


Our first job was to plot the course. 
Second, to encourage the flow of ideas, 
initiative, the feeling of freedom from the 
bottom up. Third, to delegate responsibil- | 
ity down the line. 
Bottom-Up Management, as we now call 
it, has had definite effects. We find that few 
directives are needed from the top; that men 
develop more rapidly, they take on more 
responsibility, and succeed more easily 
in making better parts for our customers. | 








_ People 
otf the Week 


Title Reg U.S. Pat. Off 


Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay is going 
to Germany to run civil affairs there for 
the U.S., and his new’ assignment has a 
meaning for both the American and Ger- 
man civilian. This meaning is that life will 
be hard for the German citizen, but things 
may be a little easier for the American. 
Where the latter is concerned: 

Crackdown. For nearly four months, 
General Clay has been a deputy and 
principal adviser to War Mobilizer James 
F. Byrnes. In that post he has been, to a 
large extent, in charge of the crackdown 
upon the civilian. He has squelched talk 
of reconversion to the production of peace- 





—U.S. Army Signal Corps 


GENERAL CLAY 


time things for the civilian. He has voiced 
vigorously and effectively the Army’s de- 
mand for all-out production of military 
items. Since the German counterattack of 
last December, this viewpoint has been 
predominant, and, in high places, General 
Clay has been one of its foremost spokes- 
men. He has been described as the thumb 
that the Army was holding on the civilian 
economy. But that pressure now is being 
removed. The military will continue to be 
listened to, but some, in a position to 
know, think the civilian will begin to re- 
ceive a few breaks that have been denied 
him in recent months. 

Crackdown continued. But the Ger- 
man civilian can draw no comfort from 
General Clay’s appointment. The General 
is a severe and thorough administrator. 


- There is little of the sentimental in his 


make-up, and he is no member of. the 
school that professes to sympathize with 
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MEN, MATERIAL 
and 
0 MERCHANDISE 
vafely, 
eurely 
and 


at low cost 


ROPERLY planned elevator and dumb waiter in- 

stallations help reduce costs by moving men, 
material and merchandise better and faster. 

For more than 50 years Sedgwick precision-man- 
ufactured, soundly engineered Freight and Passen- 
ger Elevators and Electric and Hand Power Dumb 
Waiters have been solving ‘‘man’’ handling and 
materials handling problems in every type of build- 
ing—public and private. 

Sedgwick ‘know how,”’ gained through practical 
research, planning, manufacturing and installing, 
has helped many manufacturers solve cost reduction 
problems by solving their vertical transportation 
probiems. Chances are we can solve yours. Tell us 
about them. 

Sedgwick Electric Elevators are available only on 
suitable priority and subject to prior commitments to 
the Navy, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine and Army. 
Hand Power Equipment is available without priority. 


"SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
ELEVATORS « HOISTS * DUMB WAITERS 





















The famed Bruxelles 

Exposition of 1897 
was the scene of the Re 
presentationofthe4th 
of the six Euro 
awards given toGreat 
Western New York 
State Champagne. 































NEW YORK STATE 
CHAM PAGNE 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO 
RHEIMS, Maa. 
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A gain, the words of Horace Greeley ring true: 


GO WEST, YOUNG MAN, GO WEST! 


@ Not even in the promising days _ portunity to expanding industry in the postwar period. 
of Horace Greeley did the West have as much to offer young Transportation has played a vital part in every stage of the 
men, young industry and old industry imbued with the spirit | West’s dramatic development. In helping to provide that trans- 
of youth. For make no mistake, the West of today is not the _ portation, the Burlington has worked and grown with the West 


West of yesterday. It still is, and always will be, an empire of | for more than ninety years. Moreover, to its Industrial Depart- 

vast agricultural and mineral resources and production. But it ment has gone the important full-time job of stimulating 

is acquiring a new role—that of an industrial empire. Western industrial activity. We look forward, with eagerness, 
During the past few wartime years, scores of industries have _ to a future of vastly more hand-in-hand work and growth. 


built, equipped or manned new plants 
throughout the West. Like the early 
settlers of Horace Greeley’s days, they 
have liked what the West has to offer 
—its vast natural resources, its accessi- 
bility, its transportation, its friendli- 
ness, the alert spirit of its towns and 
cities, the eagerness of its people to 
work and go places. These are the 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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things which have wrought industrial / nd —————— 
miracles in the West during crucial war ae OA I} OX = x, a 'Burlinoton 
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good stead in the peaceful years ahead. 
That is why the West offers a real op- 
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Science creates an “ear” 


for the ’phone that no one 
answers. The message goes 
through via electronic writing. 
Precision manufacturing will make 
it an actuality. 

Millions of precision parts will be 
necessary to make these future con- 
veniences available to the millions. 
Precision on a mass-production, low-cost 












*Arrer VICTORY 


basis has been our aim and achievement 
for more than 30 years. 

If you have a wartime or a postwar 
precision problem, you might find it 
interesting to discuss it with us. 


Pencssoupe) 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


(Below) Some of many 
thousands of our preci- 
sion parts that help “Keep 
em flying and fighting.” 


Let’s all back the attack—buy EXTRA War Bonds. 


ERICSSON 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC 


LAFAYETTE STREE 
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the German people as distinguished from 
their leaders. If General Clay has his way, 
the German civilian can expect a mini- 
mum of the things that make life more 
comfortable. But he can expect that as 
quickly as possible the debris of war will 
be cleared away and civil affairs set to 
moving on the basis of a solid organization. 

Commission. As arrangements now 
stand, General Eisenhower will be one 
member of an Allied commission repre- 
senting this country, Britain, Russia and, 
perhaps, France, although that nation’s 
inclusion has not yet been decided. Sitting 
in Berlin, the commission is to make over- 
all policy for German civil matters. 

It will be General Clay’s job to admin- 
ister the policy so formulated in Southern 
Germany, the area of American occupa- 
tion. His word will be something akin to 
law in that section. But his job may be 
complicated by a direction the war is tak- 
ing. Indications are that the Germans may 
make a final stand in the South, with that 
section the last to be subdued. 

Whose choice? Despite his qualifica- 
tions, the appointment of General Clay 
came as something of a surprise. It had 
been reported in Washington’s inner 
circles, first, that the job would go to Leon 
Henderson, former Price Administrator, 
and, later, that Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, would be named. 
Why they were passed up in favor of Gen- 
eral Clay caused some discussion. The 
probable reason is that General Clay and 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower are old and close associates. The 
latter knows General Clay’s capabilities 
and long has wanted him on his staff. 
General Clay, in his new office, will be a 
deputy to General Eisenhower. 

General Clay's background. Both, 
of course, are old Army men. General Clay 
came up through the Engineers, and, 
after the usual miscellany of engineering 
assignments—building bridges and dams 
and supervising river and harbor work— 
came into prominence after the war began. 
For two years, he was the Army’s Director 
of Materiel. He supervised Army require- 
ments and saw that industrial America 
produced accordingly. He achieved a rep- 
utation as an authority on production, 
with a microscopic knowledge of the ca- 
pacities and productive possibilities of 
hundreds of war plants and an intimate 
and often warm friendship with the men 
who run those plants. He also achieved a 
reputation as a driver of both the men and 
the plants. His knowledge of production 
took him on into Mr. Byrnes’s office. 

The General has not especially liked 
Washington desk work. He has two sons 
in Europe—one in the Air Forces and the 
other in a tank outfit. His only complaint 
has been that he, too, wanted to be a little 
closer to the scenes of action. He is de- 
lighted that finally he is going overseas. 
So, too, are many plain shortage-ridden 
Americans, who also wish him well. 
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Penny-pinching destroyed this Business 


A FEW DOLLARS WERE SAVED in refitting this former textile 
mill for plastics manufacture by failing to restore the 
automatic sprinkler system. 

THIS DISASTROUS “PENNY-PINCHING” ignored one of the most 
common hazards of business... fire. Result: a plant and 
its equipment destroyed—a promising new enterprise 
out of business. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
about Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection 


—~Ga% 

RO QO. What about 
ii} NS water damage 
\ from many open 
<r 


r 
ak sprinklers? 


A. A record of 61,408 fires 
shows opening of 5 sprinklers 
or less in 75% of them, 2 
sprinklers or less in 52%. 


QO. Will my plant 

bave to shut down 

while you're instal- 
\ ling sprinklers? 


A. No. A Grinnell System is 
prefabricated in our plant, in- 
Stalled in your plant by men so 
expert they’ve equipped hospi- 
tals without disturbing patients. 


Q. My building is 

metal; its contents 
. are non-combusti- 
“+ ble. Why should I 

have sprinklers? 


~<— 
A. A metal mill burned to ruins 
in an afternoon. Oil vapor had 
condensed on inside walls. 


Q Q. How much will 
e 4 Grinnell System 
cost me? 


A. In a typical case the insur- 
ance premiums were $5000 a 
year. With Grinnell Sprinkler 
Protection the premium reduc- 
tions paid for the system in 8 1/3 
years. Then it paid the owner 
$3000 a year. 


FIRE HAZARDS HAVE MULTIPLIED and losses today are almost 
irreplaceable. No amount of insurance will save build- 
ings or their valuable contents, or bring back lost cus- 
tomers. Experience shows that 2 out of every 5 burned- 
out businesses never resume operations. What precautions 
have you taken to protect what you have built up? 


FIRE CAN BE CONTROLLED This needless destruction can be 
checked at the source, when it starts, with a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System. During the past ten years 
over 8000 fires in Grinnell protected buildings have put 
themselves out before major damage could occur. See 
that your property has this 24-hour-a-day protection 
before fire strikes, Experienced Grinnell Engineers will 
help you plan the type of dependable protection you need. 


GRINNELL € COMPANY 


Executive Offices, Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION 








“COCKTAIL QUIZ 


WHY Is 
A COCKTAIL 
BEST BEFORE 
MEALTIME ? 


(A)Because the Angostura Bitters in 
it quickens the appetite, stimulates 
the digestive juices, makes food 
taste better. 


@ ARE ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS ... BITTER? 


No, not Angostura. It is an 
aromatic tonic appetizer that dif- 
fuses itself through the other in- 
gredients, harmonizing them into 

’ @ cocktail of perfect fragrance 
and flavor. 


@ ARE GOOD COCKTAILS 
HARD TO MAKE? 


No, not with the Professional 

ixing Guide—the standard guide 

which teaches you how to mix 
drinks properly. 












A TONIC APPETIZER f 
“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” 4 






MANHATTAN 
COCKTAIL 








OLD 
FASHIONED 
COCKTAIL 






It's the Angostura in it that makes a cocktail an appetizer 


| 
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“The Veas 
and Nay. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On 18-Year-Olds In Combat 


Sir:—Your article on the induction of 
18-year-olds into the service (US.N., 
March 9, 1945) calls for comment, I 
believe. 

When Congress wanted to include in 
the law the requirement that 18-year-olds 





be kept in this country for a year, the | 
Army asked that the matter be left to 


their good judgment. I am convinced that 
that was either a smokescreen or that 
there has been some bad planning some 
place. I, for one, am outraged that these 
youngsters are being rammed through 13 
or 16 weeks of training and then thrown 
into combat. 


The argument that by putting these | 


boys with seasoned troops makes them 


good replacements is an insult to our in- | 


telligence. A soldier’s protection lies in his 
own familiarity: with his gun and all the 
“tricks of the trade.” His reactions must 
be automatic. Because the boy next to him 
knows these things doesn’t provide the 
newcomer with such knowledge. 
San Francisco, Calif. ALICE 


° 


PopkKIN 
How Fast Are Cars Wearing Out? 


Sir:—I have read with interest your 


article, “Approaching Automobile Crisis,” | 


in the March 30 issue. 
claims that as high as 5,000 cars are being 
junked per day, which is not borne out by 
fact. 

A close check in every State would in- 
dicate that these figures are in error. Our 
1944 license tags expired March 31, and I 
am told by the Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
that there is a higher percentage of re- 


I have heard | 


newals to date this year than at any time | 


in the history of the Bureau. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


C. S. KiucH, MANAGER | 


Pennsylvania Automotive Association | 


* * * 


Why Japanese Commit Hara-Kiri 
Sir:—Another reason why Japanese sol- 

diers do not surrender, a reason which is 

not mentioned in your article of March 


23, is that we all naturally judge other | 
people by ourselves. We expect to be | 
treated in the same manner that we treat | 


other people. The Japanese soldiers know 


how they have treated their prisoners, so | 


they prefer hara-kiri. 
Butte, Mont. 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a © 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 





Dwight A. Bartlett, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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A party on the lawn is gay, 
But Joe mows on, and says “Ix-nay!” 











PON CR MOWCKS 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 







































Pick-up For 
DUCTION 
POUNDS and gin and simple. 


e With ElectroLift it’s eas rator’s finget 
The slightest touch * ha Pag he load an 


on the button eal location. It’s as 


directs it ind a - 

i us that. : 

simple wily built, ElectroLift LIFTS Joads 
to 6 tons, and does its work @ _ ie 

| speeding production and slicing man 

é ling costs. 

| handling CeLECTROLIFT, INC. = 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N- 
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Another Smart Move by D. & D. 








1 You have heard of Dobbs & Datton, 
Ad-men keen from old Manhattan, 
Who decided on expansion 
To new quarters like a mansion. 










OFFICE | 
SPACE 
TO RENT 


2 Though their search was wide and far 
Nothing quite came up to par, 
Till at last they made a find — 
Just the place they had in mind, 


. 








I 





3 Took one floor — and then a second; 













Correct Ait Conditioning pays because it produces tne 
strongest tenant appeal — assures them of year- 
round comfort and personnel efficiency — protects 
their finest furnishings. 

That is because it is the result of scientifically- 
engineered blending of correct temperature, humidity, 
circulation, ventilation and air cleanliness. 

Depend upon Westinghouse engineering experi- 
ence, research and equipment for correct air condition- 
ing for your establishment. 

Consult Westinghouse early in the planning of your 
new or modernized commercial buildings or apart- 
ments. Get your copy of the booklet, ‘“‘How to 


diene 














= 

i For, as they so wisely reckoned, Plan Correct Air Conditioning.’ Phone your nearest 

They'd outdistance competition Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse, 150 
With air in correct condition. Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 

~ THE SERVICE-PROVED HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 


These Westinghouse economy-satisfaction advantages 
have been proved by years of service in thousands of 


installations:— 


No Shaft Seals. During wartime refrigerant short- 


ages, few Westinghouse systems were ever ‘down.’ 





Why? Because seal leaks are the cause of a large 


percentage of all system failures. 





Few Parts to Wear . . . Direct-Drive Efficiency 





. . « Space-Saving Refrigerant-Cooled Motor. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES.. OFFICES EVERYWHERE 























.Hermetically-Sealed 
like a Mazda lamp. 










Westinghouse Presents John Charles Thomas ¢ Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 
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Hitch in War-End Furloughs . . . International Rule 
For Dardanelles? . . . Congress-Bowles Friction 


Mr. Roosevelt, for U.S., will not op- 
pose the demand of Russia’s Stalin 
for assured access to the Mediterra- 
nean through an_ internationalized 
Dardanelles, although Britain’s 
Churchill is not too friendly to that 
idea. The Russians are letting Turkey 
know that they will insist upon a voice 
in control of the Straits. 


x * * 


Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin may face 
the need to call a peace conference to 
consider problems in Europe, includ- 
ing boundary disputes, even before 
the San Francisco Conference to set 
up a new league of nations has com- 
* pleted its work. 


xox «* 


Josef Stalin is not going out of his 
way to make it easy for U.S. and 
Britain to recognize a Government in 
Poland that they consider representa- 
tive. The Russians are slow to accept 
for a place in a Polish Government 
any individual suggested by this coun- 
try or Britain who has any record of 
independence as an’ individual. 


xk 


The mystery of why Josef Stalin set 
up a group of independent republics 
inside Russia now is at least partly 
solved by Russia’s demand for a vot- 
ing place in the new league of na- 
tions assembly for the White Russian 
. Republic and the Ukrainian Republic. 


* * * 


Vast stores of supplies, almost as 
much as U.S. is able to pour into the 
European war in two months of peak 
effort, are piled up on Pacific islands 
that once were battle zones and now 
are left behind. If those supplies are 
moved forward, there could be a real 
easing of the supply and demand sit- 
uation inside U.S. 


x «x * 


Japan’s Premier Koiso is due to be re- 


placed soon by a military man, sug- 


gesting that the Japanese military 
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leaders, at least, are not thinking in 
terms of surrender soon after the Ger- 
man war ends. 


x * * 


Edward Stettinius, Secretary of State, 
has been assigned a big passenger 
plane and an Army crew for his per- 
sonal use and of late has been meet- 
ing with his Assistant Secretaries of 
State at the airport in Washington as 
he passes through town. Mr. Stet- 
tinius is becoming known as the most 
traveled of the Secretaries of State. 


eT. * «* 


Nelson Rockefeller, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, is winning his argument 
with Archibald MacLeish, another 
Assistant Secretary of State, over 
which one shall be in charge of cul- 
tural relations with Latin America. 
Mr. MacLeish will by-pass Latin 
America and concentrate more on the 
United States, where the radio pro- 
grams he is sponsoring tend to give 
the public an impression of a chum- 
my atmosphere in the Department of 
State, where the bigwigs refer to one 
another as Archie and Jimmie and 
Dean and Will. 


x * k 


Col. A. E. Howse is being made gener- 
al manager for the Surplus Property 
Board to try to straighten out a situa- 
tion that has bogged down badly. 
Months after Congress passed a sur- 
plus property disposal law and at a 
time when surpluses are piling up and 
soon will become an avalanche, there 
still aren’t even regulations to gov- 
ern most disposal operations. 


xk *& 


Henry Wallace, as Secretary of Com- 
merce, favors a system of general 
licensing of all patents, with use of 
those patents by any person or cor- 
poration that pays a fixed fee. Though 
Mr. Wallace favors this change in 
patent law, there is every sign that 
Congress does not favor it, so that the 
change is very improbable. 





Army planners are running into seri- 
ous trouble with their plan to give a 
stopover in U.S. and a furlough to 
troops being shifted from the Euro- 
pean to the Pacific war theater after 
German war ends. The difficulty is in 
co-ordinating the shift of men and 
supplies in order to get set for early 
large-scale operations against Japan. 


x * * 


Surrender offers from Germany to 
date all have contained stipulations 
that have been unacceptable to U.S. 
and Britain, which insist that a sur- 
render must be imposed upon the Ger- 
mans and not be based upon an armis- 
tice that contains conditions. 


x «xk 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
is through with his honeymoon with 
Congress and is beginning to expe- 
rience some of the congressional ani- 
mosity of the type that forced resigna- 
tions of Leon Henderson and Prentiss 
Brown, his predecessors. Mr. Bowles 
is finding that it is not possible to hold 
down prices and to satisfy everybody 
in the process. 
xk * * 

Marvin Jones, War Food Administra- 
tor, and his chief aide, Grover Hill, 
after using all means to suppress in- 
formation about the food situation 
and to cut off avenues of approach 
for reporters, now are striving to give 
the public a glimpse into the facts as 
they see them. It now turns out that 
the basic mistake in food policy was 
in failure to provide adequate storage 
space for foodstuffs that periodically 
during the war were in surplus. In- 
stead, the surpluses were used up as 
they developed, by increasing rations 
or removing rationing. 


xk * 


Edward Stettinius, Secretary of State, 
and not Harry Hopkins, sponsored 
Isador Lubin as U.S. representative 
on the Reparations Commission that 
will sit in Moscow. 
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SWEDLOW AEROPLASTIC CORPORATION, big name in plastic-forming, makes plane noses, turrets, hatches that give 
our pilots unimpaired vision! Swedlow’s revolutionary forming process employs an outstanding Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


“SPECS” FOR 


Where vision is vital! In the air all 
. optical aids, gun ring to bombsight, 
NANGLE oF are telescopic. Methyl methacrylate 
"| crystal-clear plastic bomber noses 
and turrets, and cockpit hoods for 
fighters, are essential “spectacles” 
which must maintain optical accu- 
racy of the other lenses—not distort 
it. This calls for telescopic standards 
of perfection—a radian tolerance of 
.004 or deflection from line of sight of no more than 
4 yards at a distance of 1000 yards! 

To these sharp plastic contours a new process — 
developed by technicians of Swedlow Aeroplastic 
Corporation— gives unusual freedom from distortion, 
bubbles, resultant optical flaws. The mold—covered 
with felt—is smeared with a very heavy lubricant. On 
top, a sheet of heated plastic is placed—then drawn 
over the mold like metal. 














Simplest illustration of 
light-bending is the dis- 
torted view you get of 
an underwater object. 
To offset similar light- 
bending in plastics isa 
complex problem. 


But a lubricant of unique qualities is required. It 
must be heat-resistant .. . able to melt and run ahead 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


wor. Martinez and Wood River Refineries 













20-20 EYES 


of the contact without sticking ... yet must leave no 
soap particles or bubbles. 

After many ordinary greases had proved unsatis- 
factory, Shell Lubrication Engineers were called in... 
went to Shell’s laboratories with the problem. Scien- 
tific research brought forth a special lubricant . . . 

Tested in the Laboratory: it showed the required 
quality—and better! On the actual job: today this spe- 
cial Shell Lubricant is working so well that Swedlow 
rejections are at an all-time industry low. 

As war production goes all out for Victory, yes- 
terday’s solution is seldom good enough for today’s 
lubrication. At Shell’s research laboratories, lubricants 
are constantly being improved. 

Do the machines in your plant 
get the benefit of all that’s new in 
lubrication? Make sure.Call Shell. 
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have been awarded the Army-Navy 
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New 23-ft. Chris-Craft Express Cruiser Model 


From all over the world, scores of Navy boys, GI’s, too, write—“Show 
us some more of your swell boats”. . .““When will they be ready?”.. . 
“How much will they cost?” . .. Well, here’s another sparkling new 
Chris-Craft that will bring the benefits of boating within the budgets 
of the mass market. This low-priced Express Cruiser will be ready 
after Victory. So will other new Runabouts, Utility Boats, Cruisers. 
See your Chris-Craft Dealer for details. We are 100% on war work. 


Buy ULS.War Bonds Today— 
fomorvow command your own 
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